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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—__>——- 
E have dealt elsewhere with the political situation pro- 
duced by the return of a new Parliament of almost 
exactly the same political complexion as the old. For neither 
party can it be said to be a triumph. No doubt the Liberals, as 
the possessors of power, are confirmed in that power, but the 
phrase beati possidentes hardly applies to them. They are still 
in the position of being in office rather than in authority, for 
the authority belongs to Mr. Redmond, and be is not an easy 
master to please. Very possibly, if he could take his own 
line, he would be complacent enough, but he is scourged on 
by far more violent men both in Ireland and in America. To 
put the matter in a concrete form, he bad a very unpleasant 
time when he went over to Ireland to obtain the acceptance of 
Mr. Birrell’s Councils Bill, and had, instead of acceptance, to 
carry back a contemptuous rejection of the measure. Come 
what may, he is not going to risk another humiliation of that 
kind. We shall not repeat what we have said in our leading 
article as to the position of the Unionist Party, but we would 
once more counsel that party to remember that they are 
the Constitutional party, and therefore their réle must be 
to act as Constitutionalists. 


The events of the past week, like those of its predecessor, 
show clearly that the idea of the exercise of veto power by 
the people on Bills referred to them is steadily gaining 
adherents. It would indeed be difficult to find any thinking 
Unionist who is not willing to accept such an addition to our 
Constitution, and who does not also regard it as likely to 
prove the salvation of representative government from the 
evil influences of the party spirit carried to extremes, and from 
the dangers of minority legislation which are the outcome of 
legislative log-rolling. No doubt an occasional grumble is to 
be heard in the Unionist ranks over the idea of letting 
the people have the right to express their wishes directly on 
measures of great importance, but such grumbles are not 
serious. The real opposition to the Referendum comes from 
the Jacobins of the Liberal Party, who do not want the will 
of the people to prevail, but wish instead to force upon the 
people reforms which would never obtain their free assent. 
It is a most remarkable and significant fact, but one which 
increases the hatred of the Referendum among Liberals, that 
there is no example of a country once having adopted it in 
its true form—i.e., of a reference of specific measures to the 
popular will—and then abandoning it. No doubt the Socialists 
in Switzerland would like to get rid of the Referendum, but 
they would no more dare to propose it than they would dare 
to suggest the direct disfranchisement of all non-Socialists. 








Last Saturday in the Reichstag Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg spoke on both home and foreign affairs. On the 
subject of Anglo-German relations he said (we quote from 
the Times) :— 

“We find ourselves at one with England in the desire to avoid 
rivalries in respect of armaments. But throughout the pourparlers 
—informal and conducted in a spirit of mutual friendliness—that 
have taken place from time to time we have always put in the 
foreground the idea that it is an open and frank discussion, 
followed by agreement concerning the economic and political 
interests on both sides, that is the surest means of removing mis- 
trust of any kind in respect of the comparative strength of the 
two Powers by sea or by land. In itself the continuance of a 
frank and voluntary exchange of views on all those questions 
which are connected with these matters is a guarantee of friendly 
intent on either side, and should lead slowly but surely to the 
removal of the mistrust which has, unhappily, often made itself 
felt—not, indeed, on the part of the Governments, but in the 
public opinion of the two countries.” 


We hope that the exchanges of opinion with Germany may 
always be friendly, but we trust that the British Government 
will guard itself against the possibility of making a fixed 
association with German foreign policy the basis of an under- 
standing about armaments. That would simply be to move 
in the German orbit in foreign affairs. The Chancellor 
next stated that Germany approved of Russian action in 
Northern Persia, on the understanding that no obstacles 
should be put in the way of German trade, and that facilities 
should be given for trade coming by way of Baghdad and 
Khanikin. The passages dealing with Great Britain and 
Russia were read by the Chancellor, and it was understood 
that they had been submitted to the British and Russian 
Foreign Offices in order that the sense of private diplomatic 
negotiations might not be distorted. 





In home affairs the Chancellor declared war on Socialism. 
He denounced the Socialist doctrine that he was “the servant 
of the Reichstag,”—surely a very reasonable democratic senti- 
ment. He said that Herr Liebknecht had remarked during 
his recent tour in America that everybody in Germany knew 
that the time was at hand when in Germany, as in Portugal, 
the Crown might be blown away overnight. The German 
people must be shown plainly whither the Socialists were 
taking them. He held that the Social Democracy shared the 
responsibility for the excesses in Moabit. The debate was 
continued on Monday and Tuesday. On Tuesday the Chan- 
cellor returned to his attack on the Socialists, and definitely 
accused them of instigating the Moabit riots, although the 
arrested persons are now being tried in the Courts. “The 
moral complicity of the Social Democrats in the occurrences 
in Moabit,” he said, “is established.” We do not wonder 
that in the circumstances this pronouncement was followed 
by uproar. 


The German Emperor attended the jubilee celebrations of 
the German Agricultural Society on Monday, and read a 
short address of welcome and congratulation. The Emperor, 
who is described as looking very well and giving every sign 
of good spirits, referred with well-founded satisfaction to the 
work of the Society. They had, he observed, succeeded 
admirably in adopting all the advances in science, botany, 
chemistry, the breeding of animals, and industry, and had 
thus increased the efficiency of German agriculture and raised 
the value of Germany’s soil. He concluded by expressing the 
wish that the agricultural population might “ continue to hold 
its own as the core of the people, trustworthy in all circum. 
stances, to the advantage and welfare of the Fatherland.” 
The Jimes correspondent reminds us that the Society traces 
its origin to England, the aim of the founder, Max Eyth, who 
began his career with a Yorkshire training in engineering, 
being to create a counterpart to our Royal Agricultural 
Society. 
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The Greek elections to the new Revisionary Assembly took 
place last Sunday, and resulted in a triumph for M. Venezelos 
and his programme of regeneration. The Times correspondent 
says that M. Venezelos’s Government will have a majority of 
over three hundred, or six-sevenths of the total number. 
Nearly all M. Venezelos’s prominent opponents were beaten. 
In Thessaly the Venezelist candidates were not so successful 
as elsewhere. The agrarian candidates apparently persuaded 
the peasants that it would be possible to expropriate the 
landlords,—a particularly dangerous policy, by the way, as 
many of the landlords are Turks, who are guaranteed security 
by Treaty. It will be remembered that when M. Venezelos 
came from Crete to act, or to try to act, as the saviour of Greece 
he risked his great popularity by resisting the demand that 
the first Revisionary Assembly should become a Constituent 
Assembly. The Assembly met as a Revisionary Assembly, 
in accordance with the perfectly clear original understanding 
with the King that it should be so, but the old Parliamentary 
hands made progress out of the question, and M. Venezelos 
advised Dissolution. The King boldly accepted the proposal, 
and the new elections prove that he did not fly in the face of 
the country’s wishes. M. Venezelos’s strength of character is 
already proved. We sincerely hope that a better day for 
Greece is now beginning. 





On Thursday the French Chamber hurriedly passed through 
all its stages a Bill for regulating the sale, use, and manufacture 
of portable cigarette-lighters. The Times correspondent says 
that the Bill professed “to place at the disposal of the French 
public an invention which has rapidly become popular abroad.” 
As a matter of fact, the French public had already placed 
these convenient articles at its own disposal, and of course 
the gracious language we have quoted only led (in the 
familiar manner of Protectionist countries) to the declaration 
that in order to protect the Government monopoly in matches 
—the worst matches, almost, in the world—a special tax must 
be placed on portable cigarette-lighters. The match monopoly 
brings in £1,120,000. The lighters are to be taxed, according 
to the value of the material, at a rate varying from 2fr. 
to 40 fr. 


The inherent evils of Government trading and Government 
monopoly are well brought out by this attempt, for such it 
really is, to force men to use matches, rather than a patent 
contrivance, to light their cigarettes. The next step to protect 
the monopoly—supposing that people still persist in using the 
patent lighters rather than matches—would be to insist that 
every person must use, or at any rate buy, so many boxes of 
matches per year, and that any refusal to take the quota 
would be regarded as an attempt to defraud the public 
revenue. This sounds a mad suggestion, but, curiously, 
something very like it actually took place in France in the 
eighteenth century. Salt was a Government monopoly, and 
to get more money when they were in difficulties Ministers 
raised the price of salt. The people were desperately poor, 
and accordingly they had to meet the rise in prices by 
using less salt. “ This will never do,” said the Government. 
“The people are cheating the revenue. They must be made 
to use as much salt as before.” Therefore it was enacted 
that every family must, whether they liked it or not, buy a 
minimum amount of salt each year. An Act insisting on the 
purchase of a minimum number of boxes of matches would 
not be more absurd. 








The Standard on Thursday contained an article describing 
a scheme for placing Paris in direct communication with the 
sea,—an idea which was first taken up seriously as long ago 
as in 1822. From the sea to Rouen the Seine is sufficiently 
deep, but from there to Paris it is suggested that a canal 
should be cut. According to the highest estimate, the total 
cost would not exceed £10,000,000. The article points out 
that a steamer with a draught of twenty-two feet can carry 
four thousand five hundred tons,—as much as four hundred 
and fifty railway trucks. It is probable, then, that in a single 
day enough provisions could be conveyed into Paris to feed 
the entire population for nearly three weeks. Incidentally, 
therefore, the scheme would relieve Parisians of the threat of 
starvation which has been hanging over them since the 
railway strike. An addition to the original project is pro- 
posed by means of which the city will be saved from a 
repetition of the disastrous floods of last year. 








The Hungarian Minister of Finance, Dr. de Kutnen oui 
statement last Saturday, when he declared that the H ungarian 
finances could not be put straight by economy alone, The 
year 1909, he said (according to the Times correspondent), had 
ended with a deficit of nearly £6,000,000. The apparent 
surplus of £1,200,000 was the residue of a loan of £11,500,009 
In the first six months of the current year £4,200,000 of 
Consols had been issued, and deposits in the banks had been 
drawn upon in order to mect the deficit of £8,400,000, Of the 
Consols, it had fortunately been necessary to use only 
£660,000 up to the end of June. But it would not be possible 
to continue indefinitely in this manner. Meanwhile a second 
appeal tothe German market seems improbable; but there arg 
rumours that another loan may be attempted in France, 


The American Census Returns were published last Saturday, 
They show (we take the summary from the Washington corre. 
spondent of the Times) that the continental population of the 
United States is 91,972,266, as compared with 75,500,000 in 
1900. The total population, including the oversea possessions, 
is about 101,100,000. Between 1890 and 1900 the rate of 
increase in the States was 20°7 per cent. For the last ten 
years it has been 21 per cent. The result is chiefly due to 
immigration. It is believed that about 45 per cent. of the 
population is urban. The agricultural States of the Hast, 
Middle West, and South show less than the average rate of 
increase. But the new agricultural States show a very rapid 
growth. In South Dakota, Colorado, and Utah the increase @ 
is between 30 and 50 per cent.; in North Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nevada, California, New Mexico, and Arizona between 50 and 
100 per cent.; and in Oklahoma, Idaho, and Washington over 
100 per cent. The population of New York City has grown 
from 3,437,202 to 4,766,883. 


Mr. Carnegie has given £2,000,000 towards the promotion of 
the world’s peace. The revenue of this sum, which has been 
transferred to a board of trustees, including five American ex- 
Ambassadors, Dr. Elliot, and Dr. Butler, with Mr. Root as presi- 
dent, is to be expended in whatever way the trustees think best, 
and when the establishment of universal peace is attained, 
the donor provides that it shall be “ devoted to the banishment 
of the next most degrading evil or evils the suppression of 
which would most advance the progress, elevation, and bappi- 
ness of man.” In an informal trust deed Mr. Carnegie 
further explains his views. After stating that only wild 
beasts are excusable for killing each other in war in 
the twentieth century of the Christian era, he expresses 
his belief that the shortest and easiest path to peace 
lies in the adoption of President Taft’s “ platform,’— 
viz., that matters of national honour should not be excepted 
from Arbitration Treaties. Mr. Carnegie declares that “no 
man ever touched another man’s honour; no nation ever 
dishonoured another nation; all honour’s wounds are self- 
inflicted.” He traces the progress of the movement in favour 
of arbitration in Congress since 1890, and has reason to 
believe that a revival of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty of 
Arbitration between Great Britain and the United States, 
which was only thrown out by the Senate by a narrow 
majority in 1897, would be welcomed by the British Govern- 
ment. “If the English-speaking race adopts such a Treaty,” 
continued Mr. Carnegie, “ we shall not have to wait long for 
other races to join.” 


In the Times of Wednesday, under the title of “An 
Imperialist Campaign,” Mr. J. Castell Hopkins, editor 
of the Canadian Annual Review, contributes an instructive 
article on Mr. T. P. O'Connor's visit to Canada in 
October. He shows first how the way was smoothed 
by despatches from London to the Canadian papers indi- 
cating that a policy of settlement of Irish Home-rule on 
Federal lines was in the air and being considered by both 
parties. But the Irish missionaries on their arrival adopted 
different lines,—Mr. Redmond in the States standing firmly 
on the platform of Butt and Parnell, while Mr. O'Connor 
“preached a new dispensation of Empire unity, a gospel 
of Federalism for the United Kingdom, and a distant 
possibility of Imperial Federation.” Mr, Hopkins then traces 
Mr. O'Connor's progress from East to West, showing by 
repeated extracts from his speeches that he was in favour of 
“ Home-rule all round” in the British Isles, and, to quote from 
one typical speech at Vancouver, that he was asking nothing 
for Ireland that he did not ask for England, Scotland, and 
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Wales. Simultaneously cabled despatches emphasised the 

wth of the Federalist movement in Great Britain, and 
stated that it was the central theme of the Conference. In 
short, the issue which Mr. O’Connor presented “was 
emphatically an issue of Imperial loyalty and unity based 
on an application of the Federal principle to the United 
Kingdom,” and his tour “had nothing to do with the real 
political issue in England or with the fighting controversies 
of parties in the present General Election.” 








Lord Dunraven has issued a reply to Mr. Redmond in the 
columns of the Cork Free Press. Mr. Redmond has announced 
that the veto is dead, and that his demand for Home-rule will 
be complied with at once. Lord Dunraven proceeds to 
analyse the situation created by the Election, and to show how 
far the new conditions, and the indefinite promises of the 
Government, square with Mr. Redmond’s “ hallucinations.” 
“If the majority in the old Parliament did not justify a 
demand for guarantees, how can the demand be justified by 
the same or a weaker majority in a new Parliament?” 
Turning to the programme of the next Session, Lord 
Dunraven maintains that there can be little legislation until 
next autumn, before which last year’s and this year’s Budget 
and the Declaration of London Bill will have to be passed, 
and the Parliament Bill will have to be thoroughly debated in 
the Commons. When this has been done, and the Parliament 
Bill has been amended in the Lords so as to embody the 
Lansdowne Reform Resolutions, the questions for the country 
to decide will be these: “ Will you retain the principle that 
‘accident of birth’ confers a right to legislate, and will you 
increase the number of the House of Lords to 1,100; or, will 
you have a Second Chamber of 400 members, not one of whom 
will sit by virtue of the accident of birth? ” 


But even supposing the House of Lords is swamped and 
reform put an end to, when will the Home-rule Bill be 
brought in, and what kind of Bill will it be? Lord Dunraven 
maintains that the proposal of the Government is absolutely 
irreconcilable with Mr. Redmond’s minimum, and that there 
is a notable discrepancy between the estimates of time given 
by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Redmond. Again, even if a Separation 
Bill is brought in, “it has got to be passed three times in 
three successive years in the House of Commons,” and “a 
good many things may happen, and most certainly will happen, 
in Parliament during thenext three years.” Lord Dunraven then 
contrasts the different brands of Home-rule preached by the 
orators of the official party, and appeals to the Irish people to 
reject these efforts to cajole and humbug the people of Great 
Britain for the straightforward policy of the All-for-Ireland 
League—* common effort, common patriotism, common sense, 
peace and conciliation”—in which lies the only chance for 
land purchase, equitable taxation, and Home-rule. In con- 
clusion, Lord Dunraven asks how Mr. Redmond, as trustee 
for the Irish people, has dealt with their interests. His 
answer is: “ He has invested the whole of our property in a 
Radival-Socialistie concern. In my humble opinion, the 
security is rotten and the investment disastrously unwise.” 


On Thursday night Mr. Asquith spoke at Retford, and 
protested against the idea that, when the Government was 
returned with a majority of over a hundred, this was an 
inconclusive Election. He replied to Mr. Balfour’s suggestion 
that he was at the mercy of the Irish Party by declaring that 
this could only be the case if he preferred office to principle,— 
a thing which no honourable statesman would be guilty of. 
“The moment I cease to be able, in concert with my colleagues, 
to direct the policy and legislation of this country, for which 
we are responsible, however enviable it may appear to some, 
office will cease to have any attractions for us.” Mr. Lloyd 
George, speaking the same evening at East Ham, said that 
the Tory interpretation of the British Constitution was that 
a democratic victory never counted except when it carried out 
the will of the aristocracy. He went on to show that when 
the Veto Resolutions were carried there would still be 
inequalities, for they would stop Liberal legislation for two 
years, but would not stop Tory legislation at all. “Liberals 
must proceed to reform the Constitution in such a way as to 
extend equal treatment to both parties.” 


On Wednesday the lock-out in the shipbuilding trade came 
to an end after lasting for nearly fifteen weeks. On two 








occasions the terms which had been agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and men were rejected on being 
referred to a ballot of the Boilermakers’ Society. The settle- 
ment that has been accepted seems to make but little altera- 
tion in the conditions of the trade, except that it provides 
that employers or men who break the working agreement are 
to be dealt with by their respective organisations. The cost 
of the dispute in wages alone is estimated at nearly £800,000. 
Although we cannot think that the protracted stoppage of 
work has in reality been to the men’s advantage, we feel 
bound to express our admiration for the manner in which they 
have conducted the dispute, which in this respect provides 
such a contrast with the strike in the Welsh coalficlds. The 
behaviour of the boilermakers during the last three months is 
a model for the manner in which “direct action” should be 
employed, if it is employed at all. And we cannot help 
thinking that an occasional conflict of this kind is perhaps 
inevitable, if only for the purpose of bringing home to 
employers the fact that their men must always be handled 
with care and consideration. 

In his interesting evidence before the Divorce Commission 
on Tuesday Sir Edward Carson pointed out very justly that 
every new facility for divorce would lessen the blot on the 
character of the person divorced. The tendency would then 
be for divorce to become an everyday matter instead of a 
disgrace; as it was, young couples in their early squabbles 
too easily turned to thoughts of the Divorce Court. Sir 
Edward Carson then expressed his opinion that the damages 
awarded in divorce cases were entirely inadequate; £5,000 was 
looked upon as large damages, but in his opinion a man having 
an income of £20,000 or £30,000 a year who stole away another 
man’s wife should be called upon to pay at least £100,000. 
We should agree if cases of stealing could always be clearly 
established. But the thought of such large sums inspires a 
misgiving that the result might be a good deal of trickery, or 
collusion, oreven cruelty. Husbands might in fact be tempted 
to sell their wives, or drive them into unfaithfulness with 
wealthy men, in order to enrich themselves by huge damages. 


On Tuesday a verdict for £500 damages was returned in 
a libel action brought by Miss Alexandra Knollys, daughter 
of Lord Knollys, against John Bull, Limited, Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley, M.P., editor of John Bull, and Messrs. Odhams, 
the printers. The libel consisted of a statement at once 
absolutely false and most scandalous, for which the only 
defence put forward was that it was copied from a French 
paper. Lord Knollys and Lady Knollys having given 
evidence as to the great pain and annoyance to which they 
had been subjected by the publication of this cruel falsehood, 
counsel for defendants asked no questions and called no 
evidence, and the jury found their verdict without leaving the 
box. We desire to congratulate Lord and Lady Knollys and 
their daughter very sincerely on their public spirit and courage 
in going into the box and facing the disagreeable publicity 
of a trial in order to vindicate the right of private individuals 
to protection against malicious invention. They played the 
part of good citizens in an eminent degree by thus securing 
exposure and some measure of punishment for the per- 
petrators of a gross outrage. 


We regret to record the death on Tuesday of Mr. F. W. 
Walker, who was High Master at St. Paul’s School between 
1876 and 1905. He was a schoolmaster of a type rather 
different from that to which Arnold belonged, which we 
are perhaps more accustomed to admire; but his success 
was none the less indisputable. His genius was intensely 
practical, and enabled bim to bring the small “close” City 
school to the flourishing condition in which it now is. This 
same quality was what helped him to victory in the long 
struggle between the school and the Charity Commissioners, 
and it was shown too in the emphasis that he laid upon the 
necessity for concrete proofs of success,—in the form of such 
things as scholarships and exhibitions. It was a stroke of the 
best fortune for St. Paul’s that it found the ideal man to 
control it during the most critical period through which it has 
passed, 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. Ist. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 793—Friday week 79. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HOUGH the elections are not completed as we write, 
there is little doubt that the political complexion of 
the new Parliament will be identical with that of the old. 
Mr. Asquith will be able to count on almost exactly the 
same amount of support in the House of Commons as he 
had when he advised the Dissolution. His hopes of obtain- 
ing a larger, or, what was infinitely more important to him, 
a more homogeneous, majority have thus been signally 
disappointed. At the same time, the Unionists have been 
as greatly disappointed as regards their hope of an Election 
which might definitely mark a want of confidence on the 
part of the country in the present Government. The 
political situation thus remains as it was, except for the 
one important particular that another and immediate Dis- 
solution is not possible,—unless, of course, some new 
political fact, now unseen, were to arise during the next 
month or two. In any impartial stocktaking of the 
political situation this must be admitted to be a cir- 
cumstance which for the moment tells strongly against 
the Unionist Party. They have not the “sea-room” which 
they had before an appeal was made to the country. 
On the other hand, an impartial appraiser of the 
situation cannot but note that Mr. Asquith, or, to 
ut it more exactly, the Liberal Party, is not master in 
its own house,—that is, in the present House of Commons. 
Mr. Asquith has not a majority without the active 
support of the Irish and the Labour Parties. Unless Mr. 
Redmond is heartily with him, his position is bound to be 
= and Mr. Redmond is a hard taskmaster, partly 
cause he and his followers are in many cases genuinely 
opposed to the views of the ordinary Liberal—as, for 
example, on such matters as education, the Land-taxes, 
and licensing—and partly because he is bound to 
show his independence of, nay, his power over, the 
Liberal Party, lest he should lose the support of his 
Trish and American stalwarts. The amount of manceuvring 
and finesse which was necessary on the part of the Govern- 
ment in order to secure their position last spring may 
be forgotten for the moment, but all the old difficulties 
will reappear as soon as Parliament meets. The election 
returns on paper may show a majority of 122 for the Veto 
Bill, but this is by no means the same thing as showing 
a working majority of 122 for the Government. 

In these circumstances we can hardly wonder that 
capable and experienced, and at the same time thoroughly 
loyal, Liberals should declare, as Lord Brassey declared 
in a speech last Saturday, that the proper way out of the 
present imbroglio is a settlement of the Lords question by 
agreement. Very likely such an agreement might not be 
popular with a considerable number of the Liberals, and 
would also be greatly disliked by the Nationalists. At the 
same time, it is by no means impossible that the majority 
of the Cabinet, who know far more of the exact situa- 
tion than the ordinary Member of Parliament, and who 
are bound to look ahead and to think of the general 
conduct of Government rather than merely of votes on 
one or two great measures, would find many urgent 
reasons for agreeing with Lord Brassey, and for wishing 
to arrive at what Mr. Asquith now calls a curtailment 
of the veto of the Lords through an agreement with the 
agen rather than under the uplifted and menacing 
whip of the Nationalists. 

Whether the Government will dare to take the steps 
required for reaching such an agreement we cannot of 
course say, but we do say without fear of contradiction 
that if some arrangement of the kind were to prove 
possible, it would receive the support of a very large 
portion of the Liberal Party. When we say this it must 
not be supposed that we are to be reckoned among those 
who imagine that if Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are 
determined to place themselves and the Liberal Party at 
the disposal of the extremists and to sanction the policy of 
“Thorough,” they will not be able to accomplish that policy. 
If they insist on taking their full pound of fesh, they cannot 
be prevented from doing so. No doubt there are certain 
consequences which in the end always result from 
pushing a political triumph to extremes and from 
insisting upon the full pound of flesh,—consequences 
ruinous to the political party which adopts such an attitude. 











a. 
Nevertheless, if for the moment no thought is given to 
these consequences, the thing can be done. 
_ Let us consider what will happen if the Cabinet 
insist on the pound-of-flesh policy. In that cagg 
the moment Parliament meets and the Address hag 
been disposed of they will pass the Veto Bill 
through the Commons by the aid of the “guillotine,” ang 
refuse to accept any amendment thereto. They will they 
send the Bill to the Lords. The Lords will no doubt 
attempt to amend the Bill by providing for a reform of 
the composition of the Second Chamber, and by the 
suggestion of joint sittings in the case of ordinary dis. 
agreements, and of a reference to the people in the case of 
matters of gravity. We will assume that the Cabinet 
will reject these proposals root and branch as destroying 
the character of their Bill, and will insist upon the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. 

We shall then have reached a deadlock for which therg 
can only be two solutions, either the creation of Peers or 
a new Dissolution. We may feel certain that the present 
Government will not dissolve. They will, in the circum. 
stances we are imagining, advise the King to create sufficient 
Peers to pass the Bill,—that is, about five hundred; fo 
if the thing is done, it will have to be done thoroughly, 
and with no risk of a fiasco. The King, as we have 
ventured to say on several previous occasions in these 
columns, will act automatically —not in accordance 
with any imagined preferences of his own, but 
in the way in which the sovereign trustee of the 
nation should act. He will not, we may be sur, 

ut this tremendous strain upon the Constitution if 
he can find any other Constitutional way out of 
the deadlock. Translated into plain language, this means 
that the King will inform his advisers that he cannot 
do what they want if there is any other body of men 
who are willing to tell him that they can and will carry on 
the national Government without recourse to an act 80 
admittedly revolutionary as the creation of five hundred 
Peers. In these circumstances the King will, we must 
presume, ask Mr. Balfour whether he is prepared to under- 
take the task of government. But Mr. Balfour can only give 
one answer, and that a negative. And for this reason. It 
would be useless for him to take office with a majority of 
122 against him in the House of Commons. Therefore he 
could not take office without an instant Dissolution. But 
no wise statesman without, as we have said above, the 
apparition of some new political fact would care to dissolve 
Parliament immediately after an Election like the present, 
The Unionists could not hope to gain another seventy 
seats, and less would not do the business. ‘The risk would 
be too great. But if Mr. Balfour refuses to take office, 
what we have called the automatic working of the Consti- 
tution must oblige the assent of the Sovereign to the only 
other method of ending the deadlock. Then one of two 
things must happen. Either the Lords,on the threat of 
the creation of Peers, will give way and let single-Chamber 
government be established by passing the Parliament Bill, 
or else they will insist that the virtual abolition of the 
House of Lords shall be brought home clearly to the 
country by the sensational act of the creation of five 
hundred Peers. 

We here reach the real crux of the problem for the Govern- 
ment, the crux which, we venture to say, in spite of party 
rhetoric, they are intensely anxious to avoid. We are not, 
remember, now considering whether it would be wise for the 
leaders of the House of Lords to advise that body that their 
best plan would be to insist on the creation of the five 
hundred Peers. We are dealing with the possibilities and 
likelihoods. We are bound to point out that merely from 
a party point of view, the point of view of embarrassing 
the Government, the Peers have a very great power if 
their hands,—the power often wielded by doomed men 
Look fora moment at the consequences which must ensue 
from the creation of the five hundred Peers if the Lords insist 
on that course being taken. No doubt the thing can be done, 
as we have before pointed out in these columns, without 
actual scandal—that is, without the appointment of ridicu- 
lously unfit persons—but it is certain to prove a most ul- 
popular exercise of the prerogative, and will produce a strong 
reaction after it has been accomplished. But that is not the 
only consequence which will|be disagreeable to the Govern- 
ment. Another consequence which must follow is the need 
for immediately dealing with the problem of the compos'- 
tion of the Second Chamber. The reasons why this must be 
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a 
faced are obvious. In the first place, the new House of 
Lords, which would consist of over a thousand Members, 
would be excessively unwieldy. When it had to sit for 
the purpose of registering the decrees of the House of 
Commons, it would be difficult to find any place except 
Westminster Hall big enough to hold it. In addition to 
this question of size, there would be the strange anomaly 
that the House of Lords would be, as regards the Liberal 
Party, in @ position similar to that which the Liberals 
have always told us is so monstrous and disgraceful,— 
namely, that one party should have a —- pre- 
dominance in that House. The House of Lords, after the 
creation of the five hundred Peers, would be, at any 
rate during the next ten years, a persistently Liberal 
House. For this, then, as well as for physical reasons, 
some plan must at once be produced for filtering the 
House of Lords and reducing it to a body of, say, three 
or four hundred Members at most. In other words, the 
ereation of the Peers would mean that the Government 
must at once tackle the problem of House of Lords reform. 
They must put this thorny and exhausting question before 
the introduction even of the Home-rule Bill. No doubt 
the Irish would object to this; but in a case of this kind even 
Mr. Redmond’s commands would, we venture to say, have to 
be disobeyed. The scandal of leaving the House of Lords 
with a thousand Members would be unendurable. It will 
thus be seen that the Government, even though they have 
the power, have many very strong reasons for not wishing 
to dare the House of Lords to force them to create five 
hundred Peers, and thus precipitate the question of the com- 
position of the Second Chamber. The Government would 
clearly prefer a compromise under which they could get 
the assent of the Lords to their Bill without recourse to 
the wholesale manufacture of coronets. 

The political situation may therefore be summed up as 
follows. Both parties are disappointed at the results of the 
elections. Euch party has an important card in its hand. 
The Liberals, owing to the impossibility of another General 
Election, can on one side squeeze their opponents. Their 
opponents, however, can squeeze them by forcing the Liberals 
to create the five hundred Peers, and thereby not only 
to incur unpepularity and odium, but also materially to alter 
the course of their political programme. In these circum- 
stances, it seems to us that settlement by agreement of the 
parties is not only the best plan for the country, but also 
the line of least resistance from the purely party point of 
view. But though we desire agreement on the Parliament 
Bill, we in no way desire another Conference. That is 
quite a different matter. We venture to say that neither 
side desires it. If there is to be an agreement of the 
parties, it should be by means of really private talks, 
and not of formal Conferences where the dumb-show is 
watched by the Press, and where the participants in the 
debates have the uneasy feeling that they are sitting 
in a glasshouse which, though it does not carry sound, is 
uncomfortably conspicuous. 

We have spoken very plainly, and we fear in a way 
that may not seem agreeable to some zealous Unionists. 
We can assure such ardent souls, however, that though we 
desire to face the facts, we by no means take a despair- 
ing or pessimistic view of the situation. If the Unionist 
Party only play their cards properly, and obey the maxim 
that it is the duty of the Constitutional Party to act 
constitutionally, and not to set the bad example of violence 
and hot-headedness, their triumph will come. Mr. Balfour 
spoke, and spoke wisely, of the necessity of repealing 
the Veto Act even if it should be passed. We agree 
entirely with the spirit of his remarks, but when the 
Unionists have a majority in the House of Commons 
there will happily be no necd for actual repeal pro- 
vided that they add the machinery of “The Poll of the 
People” to our Constitution. To do that will auto- 
matically repeal the Veto Bill, or, rather, render it 
void and of no effect. If in the case of a dispute 
between the two Houses on a matter of grave moment 
the Lords have a right to insist on a reference 
to the people being immediately taken, they will 
clearly exercise that right over a Bill which they 
think injurious rather than merely postpone it for two 

years. The Referendum method of settling deadlocks, 


if it is enacted, will at once oust the monstrous plan of the 
Government for settling deadlocks in all cases by the 
triumph of one side,—that is, of the House of Commons. 
When we say this we do not mean that the evils of the 





Parliament Bill are to be minimised. We are fully 
aware of the terrible nature of those evils. Owing to the 
fact of an interval between its passage and the intro- 
duction of the Referendum, which we regard now as 
ultimately certain, the Constitution may be ruined by the 
break-up of the United Kingdom. In spite, however, of 
the risks before them, it will be well for Unionists to bear 
in mind that if, or rather when, they carry the Referendum, 
they will carry with it the virtual repeal of the Veto Bill, 
and so of single-Chamber government. 





“HOME-RULE ALL ROUND.” 


i i most notable thing said during the course of the 

Election has passed with comparatively little notice. 
This was Mr. Lloyd George’s answer at Bangor on Friday 
week toa question put to him in regard to Home-rule. 
Home-rule would, he declared, be introduced “ at the first 
available moment.” It was absolutely essential for the 
efficiency of the Imperial Parliament :— 

“Tt is not merely extending self-government to Ireland. Wales 

wants self-government, Scotland wants self-government. England 
wants self-government. We are treading on each other’s toes in 
Parliament, and are not doing any work because the Imperial 
Parliament looks after matters of the greatest moment which 
could concern Councils, and is attending to trivial matters which 
would be beneath the attention of many a County Council. After 
disposing of the veto of the House of Lords, the first thing will be 
to reconstruct our present Imperial machinery in such a way as to 
free the House of Commons from trivial local and provincial 
details which can be attended to so much better in the districts 
concerned, in order to leave Parliament untaxed for the purpose 
of attending to the immense Imperial questions that are awaiting 
consideration.” 
These words clearly cannot be regarded as a piece of 
platform rhetoric. They show conclusively that what the 
Government have in their minds is not a special and 
separate measure for Ireland, but “‘ Home-rule all round,”— 
a comprehensive plan for altering our present system of 
government which, according to the extent of the powers 
devolved, will be either a system of Federalism—something 
in the nature of that which exists in the United States, 
in the cantons of Switzerland, or, to get a closer analogy, 
in the Dominion of Canada or the Commonwealth of 
Australia—or else a system of Devolution which will 
establish wider local government than that which exists 
now, and with much larger areas, but which nevertheless 
will in its essence be local government. 

In regard to these two schemes, either of which will fit 
Mr. Lloyd George’s words, we venture to lay down the 
following proposition. If the principles of the Govern- 
ment Bill—whatever they may be—are honestly and 
impartially applied to Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and to 
Wessex, Mercia, Northumbria, and Strathclyde, or what- 
ever may be the names of the cantons into which England 
will be split, one of two things must happen. Either the 
type of self-government given to Ireland will be wholly 
unsatisfactory to her, will not meet her national aspirations, 
and consequently will be rejected by her with scorn as 
“ gas-and-water”’ Home-rule, or else the powers given to 
Scotland, Wales, and the four English cantons will be so 
large that the voters will quickly recognise that the United 
Kingdom is being destroyed, and the safety and welfare of 
the realm put in deadly jeopardy. This is no mere 
dialectical dilemma, but a very real difficulty, with which 
the Government will at once find themselves face to face 
when they begin to draw their Bill for “ Home-rule 
all round.” Theoretically no doubt it might be met 
by applying a totally different system to Ireland, but we 
venture to say that in practice this will be found impos- 
sible, provided that the Government are to proceed by 
means of a Bill applicable to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. If they are going to treat Ireland on a different 
footing, they will have to introduce a Bill dealing with 
Ireland alone, and to leave Home-rule for the other parts 
of the United Kingdom over for further and better con- 
sideration. We need not, however, argue on the pre- 
sumption that the Government will take this course, 
for Mr. Lloyd George has told us distinctiy that the 
intention of the Government is “ Home-rule all round,” 
and at once. 

We are bound, then, to assume that the Government 
proposal will be for “gas-and-water” Home-rule, or 
glorified local government for the various units into 
which the United Kingdom is to be divided. The first 
difficulty which such a scheme will encounter, and it 
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is a difficulty of a ~_ grave kind, is that the Irish 
Nationalists will, as we have said above, utterly refuse to 
accept any scheme which will be suitable to the rest of 
the United Kingdom. It is not, remember, enough to get 
Mr. Redmond’s consent while he is at Westminster. The 
consent of Mr. Redmond in Ireland and also of Mr. 
Redmond in America will be necessary, and, as the history 
of Mr. Birrell’s Councils Bill showed, these are ver 
different things. To illustrate the kind of reception whic 
“ gas-and-water ” Home-rule for Ireland is likely to meet, 
we may point to an article in a New York newspaper, 
the Gaelic American of December 3rd, which was quoted 
in the Daily Mail of Wednesday under the heading of 
“The Clan-na-Gael Denounces Surrender.” Our readers 
must remember that the Clan-na-Gael is not what English 
Home-rulers are often inclined to call a “ phantasm 
of Unionist imagination,” but a very real and a very 
important body of extremists both in America and in 
Ireland. Here are the words of the New York 
Clan-na-Gael Manifesto :— 

“ We, the Clan-na-Gael of New York, assembled to honour the 
memory of the men judicially murdered on the scaffold in Man- 
chester on November 23, 1867, for their devotion to Ireland, 
reaffirm our allegiance to the cause of Irish National Independ- 
ence for which the martyrs gave up their lives. We pledge to the 
people of Ireland our continued support to enable them to shake 
off the English yoke, to sever all political connection with 
England, and to erect on Irish soil an Independent National 
Government, under which all Irishmen, irrespective of creed, race 
or class, shall have equal rights, and whose sole — shall be to 
protect the interests and uphold the honour of the whole Irish 
people. We denounce as a deliberate betrayal of Ireland the 
statements recently made in the United States and Canada by 
John E. Redmond and T. P. O’Connor—evidently by prearrange- 
ment with the British Government—that Ireland is willing to 
renounce her God-given right to nationhood and to accept in lieu 
thereof, as a final settlement of her differences with England, a 
petty local legislative Assembly having no power over the most 
vital interests of the country and subordinate to tho British 
Imperial Parliament, and we brand as a shameless falsehood the 
assertion that such a beggar’s pittance would be, either in form 
or substance, the same as the Home Rule which Charles Stewart 
Parnell was willing to accept as a first instalment of Ireland’s 
rights. We warn our American fellow-citizens that all money 
contributed to the party of which these men are the leaders is 
used for the purpose of suppressing the free expression of public 
opinion in Ireland, of dominating conventions by fraudulent 
delegates and controlling elections by improper methods. The 
sending of money to Ireland to support the anti-National pro- 
gramme, now openly avowed by Redmond and O’Connor, is aiding 
the enemies of Ireland in an attempt to destroy Irish nationality 
and to corrupt the public life of Ireland.” 


The Manifesto of the members of the Clan-na-Gael ends 
with a passage which deserves attention from another 

oint of view. One of the arguments often used by 
Bnglish Home-rulers is that if we grant some moderate 
scheme of self-government to Ireland, we shall by that 
process convert millions of enemies of the British Empire 
now living either in the United States or in the Colonies 
into loyal and grateful friends. Mr. Winston Churchill 
used this argument on Tuesday night when he spoke for 
the Radical candidate in the Isle of Wight, Mr. Scarra- 
manga Ralli. After declaring that the Irish people were 
only asking for a Legislature which should be definitely 
subordinate to the Parliament at Westminster, and 
subject, to use Mr. Redmond’s own words, “to the 
overriding power of the Imperial Parliament,” Mr. 
Churchill proceeded :— 

“ What an advantage it would be if we could only make friends 
with the Irish race, a gifted race, and an influential race, widely 
scattered over the world, in our Colonies and in the United States. 
They had great influence in those places, and that influence had 
often been exerted through misunderstanding and quarrels which 
existed to the detriment of the democracy of this country. We 
now had a chance of settling the old quarrel, the same as in South 
Africa, and of putting behind us the hatred, disaster, and tragedy 
of generations.” 

The only comment we shall make on these words is to 
quote the following passage from the Manifesto of the 
Clan-na-Gael :— 

“ We thank our German fellow-citizens throughout the land for 
their splendid co-operation in frustrating all attempts to bring 
about an Anglo-American alliance. We pledge to them and to 
the Fatherland our utmost support, moral and material, in any 
struggle that may come between Germany and England, and 
assure them that neither Redmond, O’Connor, nor any man has 
the right to promise that Irish citizens of this Republic will 
forgo, or abate in the smallest degree, their opposition toan Anglo- 
American alliance, in consideration of any concessions whatever 
that may be made by England to Ireland. We oppose that alli- 


ance because we know it would be injurious to the best interests of 





ee 
the United States and fraught with di i 
American people, and we pe ed as an tout te Eee the 
the action of Irish citizens on American public poser rng 
governed by any but American considerations, or can be influen is 
by the intrigues or manipulations of British politicians 7 
congratulate the Gaelic League on its victory in forcing an u : 
willing Senate appointed by the foreign Government to wth 
Trish compulsory in the National University in 1913, and we pledge 
our continued support in its efforts to restore the old tongy 
the Gael as the national language of Ireland.” une of 
In a word, these American Irishmen tell their German 
fellow-citizens that even if Home-rule is granted, the Trish 
will carry on the vendetta against Britain in the old spirit 
and will oppose as fiercely as ever the promotion of good 
feeling between us and the United States. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that no sensible person need 
attend to these fulminations of the Clan-na-Gael, and that 
we are utterly wrong in thinking that the Irish will, when 
it comes to the point, object to a form of Home-rule 
which will be applicable to Wales, Scotland, and England 
either partitioned or unpartitioned. Let us for the purposes 
of argument assume that this is so, and that Devolution 
or glorified local government, is all that is now expected, 
or even desired, by the Nationalists. If that is the case, 
it will surely be not unreasonable to demand that the 
North-Eastern portion of Ulster—that is, Belfast and 
those counties in which the anti-Home-rulers have a 
majority—shall have separate treatment. If the Welsh 
counties, which are administratively nothing but portions 
of England, can have separate treatment, why should 
not certain counties of Ireland? Under what prin. 
ciple of political equity can Cardiff receive treatment 
which cannot be given to Belfast? If we are setting out 
to recognise national aspirations and to re-establish an 
independent or semi-independent Ireland, one can under. 
stand, even if one does not agree with, the argument that 
Ireland must not be broken up. But if one is simply 
establishing a system of better local government and of 
Devolution in order to improve the legislative machine 
here, how is it possible to deny separate treatment to the 
North-Eastern counties of Ireland, especially when sueh 
separate treatment will clearly prevent many great incon- 
veniences,—to use the mildest possible word? Granted 
that the Government scheme is to be a scheme of Devolu- 
tion, the case for separate treatment for the North-Eastern 
counties is unanswerable. 

We have not dealt on the present occasion with the 
financial difficulties of a system of “ Home-rule all round,” 
but to this we shall return at a future date. We desire, 
however, once more to warn the people of Ireland, Wales, 
and Scotland that it will be absolutely impossible under 
a system of Devolution, or local self-government, or 
Federalism, or whatever else may be the name, to continue 
the practice, which is a very proper one for a truly united 
kingdom, of making the richer portions of that kingdom 
help the poorer parts. If you pool finance, you must 
pool not only your administrative but also your legislative 
powers. The “power of the purse” and the maxim 
“He who pays the piper calls the tune” are not 
empty rhetoric, but the bed-rock foundations of civil 
government. 





TURKISH FINANCE. 


STATE which is reared on a foundation of unsound 
finance must come to ruin; disaster may be delayed 

by numerous expedients, but the end is certain. A State 
which plunges continually deeper into debt destroys its 
credit as it goes, and the time comes when no one will lend 
it money, so that, being unable to carry on any longer, it 
must declare itself bankrupt. All friends of the new 
régime in Turkey are bound to look earefully and anxiously 
at the conduct of its finance. That the expenditure of the 
Young Turk Government is out of proportion to the 
resources of the country is admitted by all competent 
observers. But even so, there are of course degrees of 
disproportion ; and there are financial mistakes which can be 
remedied just as there are financial mistakes which cannot. 
Three weeks ago in discussing the political situation in 
Turkey we quoted from an article in a French review 
which made a very gloomy survey of Turkish finance. 
The writer spoke of the habit of contracting loans which 
had grown like the drug habit. The Government, he 
declared, renders no adequate accounts; no one can 
say exactly how the recent loans have been expended, 
and the same thing is true of the indemnity paid by 
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Austria-Hungary after Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
annexed, and of the large sum of money said to have been 
discovered at Yildiz Kiosk. We thought it useful to call 
attention to these strictures, for if the finance of a country 
js really being badly mismanaged, the friends of that 
country cannot be too instant in their warnings. It seems, 
however, that it is possible for men thoroughly trained in 
finance and living on the spot—which could not be said 
of the writer in the French review—to take a distinctly 
hopeful view of the financial prospect in Turkey. We have 
just received the “ Special Report on the Ottoman Public 

Debt” for the twenty-eighth financial period by Sir 

Adam Block, President of the Council of Administration, 

and it is a pleasure to know that this highly competent 

and honourable critic (who, if he naturally desires to 
believe that things are improving, is at the same time 
guided in his judgments by his responsibility to the 

British and Dutch bondholders whom he represents) is 

able to declare that, in spite of all difficulties and dis- 
appointments, Turkish finance is orderly and thoughtful, 
and ought to be able to weather the storm. 

We have ourselves for some time mistrusted the 
excessive expenditure on the Army and Navy. We 
could not believe that, when European goodwill towards 
the new régime was universal and obvious, there was any 
justification for spending far more on the fighting Services 
than on any other Departments. There was, to our mind, 
no question of imminent national peril. We feared—and 
still fear—that Chauvinism much more than self-defence 
dictated this extravagance just when retrenchment was the 
most obvious of the country’s needs. Sir Adam Block 
does not deny that this expenditure is unjustifiable. After 
retailing the cost of the Army and Navy, he says :— 

“T fear that every friend of Turkey must feel disappointed with 
these figures, as the expenditure is excessive under existing 
financial conditions. The Military and Naval expenses represent 
33 per cent. of the total expenditure, and if the extraordinary 
expenditure is taken into account the proportion is 39 per cent. 
Leaving the Great Powers aside, the expenditure in Greece in 
1909, as far as I am able to get the figures, for the Army and Navy 
combined, was 21 per cent.; in Bulgaria it was 23 per cent.; in 
Servia 26 per cent.; and in Roumania 13 per cent.” 

He finds, however, excuses for this enormous expenditure 
of 39 per cent. :— 

“The general feeling in Turkey was that the moment was 
critical, and it was believed that with this outlay the country 
would be secure and the Government better able to proceed with 
the peaceful development of its resources. Although not pro- 
ductive expenditure properly so-called, Military and Naval 
expenditure may sometimes be considered as indispensable. The 
Minister of Finance, who, like similar Ministers in other countries, 
was harassed by the demands made upon him by the Departments 
of War and Marine, had to give way.” 

Sir Adam Block says that the year with which his 
Report deals has given the best results since the Council 
entered on its duties in 1881, and this is proved by the 
figures of the gross receipts. He has formed a high 
opinion of Djavid Bey, the Minister of Finance :— 

“Since the advent to power of Djavid Bey, the present distin- 

guished and enlightened Minister of Finance, all questions at 
issue between the Council and the Government have been promptly 
settled without friction; the efforts of the Council to give more 
elasticity to the revenues, and their proposals to improve the 
yield of the taxes assigned to the Public Debt of the Empire, have 
had his entire support. Djavid Bey has from the first thoroughly 
appreciated the work done by the Council of Administration of the 
Public Debt, and has realised that the interests of the Govern- 
ment and of the Debt Administration are identical. In the 
Chamber of Deputies and elsewhere his Excellency has fearlessly 
and persistently supported the Debt Administration in the face of 
much hostile criticism on the part of the Chauvinistic element of 
the Press and of the population, which was only too ready to find 
fault with everything that was not purely Ottoman.” 
We read with some agreeable surprise Sir Adam Block's 
vindication of the Turkish methods for controlling expen- 
diture. In explaining why it was natural for the Young 
Turks to reject the rigorous, if not actually galling, terms 
on which the French Government offered to admit the 
proposed Turkish Loan to quotation on the Bourse, he 
says :— 

“The Minister of Finance considered that the new law, recently 
passed by the Chamber to regulate the Accounting Department of 
the Ministry of Finance, was in itself sufficient to centralise all 
payments at the Ministry of Finance and to control and check 
non-Budgetary expenditure. So close is this control that the 
Minister of War has endeavoured recently to liberate himself 
from its effect. The law is perhaps too complicated, but its inten- 
tion is excellent. M. Laurent, the French adviser to the Ministry 
of Finance, states that it is a veritable code of Budgetary 








legislation founded on the French law. Under its provisions no 
expenditure can be authorised without the visa of the Audit 
Department.” 


During the vain negotiations over the proposed loan in 
France we remarked that it was very important for France 
and the French people to have some hold on Turkish 
expenditure on armaments; the French have placed large 
sums of money in South-Eastern Europe, and they cannot 
possibly be indifferent to the manner in which borrowed 
money is applied, however unintentionally, to produce 
unrest by military preparations. We thought that the 
particular Turkish objections to the intermediation of the 
Ottoman Bank were not unjustified, for this French institu- 
tion has sometimes acted rather harshly towards Turkish 
interests; but we considered, nevertheless, that a means of 
adequate scrutiny in some form must be demanded by 
France. Yet, according to Sir Adam Block’s Report, there 
must have been exaggeration in the reports which have 
reached us from time to time of extra-Budgetary expen- 
diture of which no public account is given. The French 
were not in much danger of being deluded if the Turkish 
financial authorities are as orderly as Sir Adam Block 
believes them to be. He says :— 

“ Since the advent to power of the constitutional Government it 
is possible to know exactly how the receipts are applied. There is 
no attempt at concealment. In former years the Ministers of 
Finance were cyphers. They had absolutely no control, and were 
mere paymasters. Whenever they had any available cash it was 
immediately ‘commandeered,’ and with or without their know- 
ledge and consent, applied to the most pressing creditors. Some- 
times it was the officials or the troops who got a month's pay, 
sometimes it was a persistent contractor who had to be satisiied, 
sometimes a foreign Embassy on behalf of a foreign creditor, and 
often the Palace itself which demanded immediate payment. The 
whole financial situation was wrapped in the greatest obscurity, 
not to say secrecy, and practically none knew how the money was 
expended, and none cared as long as discontent could be bought 
off, and funds were forthcoming for the Court and its favourites. 
In two years the Financial Administration has been practically 
reorganised from top to bottom. Budgets, which represent real 
and not imaginary and fictitious figures, are drafted with absolute 
sincerity, which, as M. Laurent has said, might. set an example 
even to States long accustomed to financial regularity. These are 
openly discussed and approved by the Chamber of Deputies, and 
there is no longer secrecy or obscurity. The expenditure is 
checked and audited in accordance with a law voted by the 
Chamber. A Department has been created to exercise strict 
supervision over the financial officials of the Empire, and to 
instruct them in their duties. This staff of Comptrollers, invested 
with most extensive attributions for the verification of all the 
accounts of the Empire without exception, consists of fifty 
members, and is under the direction of M. Jolly,a highly dis- 
tinguished French financial inspector, lent by the French Govern- 
ment, This Department is working in the most satisfactory 
manner.” 

It will not escape the attention of our readers that this 
Report is more hopeful in tone than anything which has 
come lately from Turkey. It does not of course touch non- 
financial questions. Except by implication, we get no 
information from it as to the charge that the Committee 
of Union and Progress pulls the strings of a great many 
marionettes who pass for independent Deputies in the 
Chamber. We hear nothing of the brutalities in Mace- 
donia which have led some English Liberals to abandon 
the cause of the Young Turks with the same haste and 
thoroughness with which they embraced it. We hear 
nothing of Arab hatred or of Albanian anger. But 
if there is good financial hope for Turkey, there is 
nothing else which may not be remedied. As we have 
said over and over again, the Young Turks are alone 
in the field; there is no rival party or principle 
ostensibly waiting to take their place. Therefore 
the only reasonable course for Englishmen is to wish 
them well, and help them as far as may be to do 
better. A prosperous, right-dealing Turkey would always 
be a guarantee that the status quo in the Balkans could be 
maintained; and surely that is what we all desire. 
Towards this end well-regulated finance is the indis- 
pensable means, and we can only hope that events will 
prove the optimism of Sir Adam Block’s Report to be 
justified. 





THE DECAY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

N writing a preface to a useful little book on “ The 
British Constitution and Government” (P. S. King 

and Son, Is. 6d. net) Mr. Hutchinson Harris has called 
attention to one or two of the evils from which our 
country suffers as a result of the decay of the principles 
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upon which the British Constitution is based. He rightly 
insists that the merit of the British Constitution lies, not 
in any peculiar excellence of its system, but in the spirit 
which pervades it. Nor could that spirit be better 
described than in the following sentences :—‘ The finest 
qualities of the nation are the love of liberty, the love of 
justice, and the self-reliance and mutual tolerance which 
these engender. The continuance of personal liberty 
involves a sensitive respect for the liberty of others, and 
a brave acceptance of our responsibilities. Under the 
security hitherto afforded to personal liberty by the 
British Constitution, the personal initiative has been 
developed which has built up the British Empire.” 

No one to-day can honestly say that the British Con- 
stitution as now worked does tend to strengthen these 
qualities, which are of such vital importance for the 
peaceful progress of our nation. On the contrary, both 
parties appear to have abandoned the ideal of liberty 
which was once the common property of all English- 
men. Unionists may attack ics for their so-called 
Socialistic legislation, but there is, unhappily, little 
evidence that, if they came into power, they would not be 
equally ready to pass legislation of the same character. 
Indeed, a section of Unionist candidates are already 
eagerly trying to outbid their opponents by promising 
more in the way of social reform than the Liberals 
have yet ventured to promise. Whether, as a matter 
of fact, they will be able to redeem their promises is 
of no importance for the present argument. The 
important thing is to know that neither party offers any 
real defence to the advance of legislation based upon the 
Continental principle of Governmental compulsion in place 
of the old English principle of individual liberty. A 
generation ago it was the pride of Englishmen, and 
especially of English Liberals, that in this country people 
were left free to govern themselves, whereas in Continental 
countries at every turn they were subjected to some 
arbitrary interference by Government officials. That con- 
trast is ceasing to have any validity. We have built up 
in the last twenty years a bureaucracy which rivals in 
extent and in power the bureaucracies of France and 
Germany, and the result with us, as with our Continental 
neighbours, is that the people who ought to be our servants 
have become our masters. The influence of the bureau- 
cracy is felt not only as a restraint upon the free action of 
the individual in his private life, but also as a controlling 
influence over the government of the country. Not only 
has practically the whole work of administration passed 
from the hands of Ministers into the hands of officials, but 
a large part of the work of the Legislature has also come 
under the control of the bureaucrat, and there is a con- 
stantly increasing tendency to allow the bureaucracy to 
absorb even the work of the Judicature. 

These changes have been effected so silently and so 
gradually that few people have observed what a complete 
revolution has been accomplished within the period of one 
generation. No Minister to-day can have personal 
cognisance of even a tithe of the questions settled by the 
Department over which he presides. The House of 
Commons itself has, almost to an equal extent, passed 
under the domination of the bureaucracy. Three or four 
years ago a change in the arrangement of seats in the House 
was made by Mr. Harcourt, then First Commissioner of 
Works, which symbolises this change of practice. 
Previously the permanent officials representing the 
different Departments used to sit among other visitors to 
the House in a row of seats under the Strangers’ Gallery. 
This was a convenient enough arrangement as long as 
Ministers were generally themselves cognisant of the contents 
of the Bills which they were piloting through Parliament, 
and only needed on rare occasions to consult their officials. 
But with the growth of the power of the bureaucracy the 
subordination of the Minister to the permanent oilicial 
became so complete that it was necessary to bring them 
into closer proximity to one another, and the officials were 
given seats previously occupied by Members of Parliament 
under the Press Gallery closely adjoining the Treasury 
Bench. The new arrangement permitted, and permits, 
Ministers to consult their officials at any minute while 
debates are progressing in the House. The Minister 
has thus become, visibly as well as substantially, the 
mouthpiece of the permanent official. 

Even more serious from many points of view is the 
persistent tendency of Government Departments to arrogate 











to themselves the power to override the Courts of Justice 
During the past few years, and especially under the 80-called 
Liberal régime which began in 1906, Bill after Bill has been 
passed taking away from the subject the right of appeal 
to the King’s Courts, and leaving him entirely at the mere 

of a Government Department. ‘The latest piece of legisla. 
tion of this character is the Housing and Bown Planning 
Act. This Act, which doubtless has many good features 
contains also some of the worst examples of bureaucratic 
tyranny that the country has yet witnessed. Sir John 
Swinburne, writing recently to the Times, points out that 
under this Act a local authority may issue a Closing Order 
against any house or cottage, and that no appeal against 
the decision of the local authority is allowed to any Court 
of Law. The unfortunate victim of such an Order may 
indeed appeal to the Local Government Board, but before 
doing so he must deposit £10. Where is an ordinary 
labourer, whose cottage may have been arbitrarily closed, 
suddenly to find £10? Unless he can find it within 
fourteen days his power of appeal disappears. Even if 
he finds the money, he is absolutely at the mercy of the 
clerks of the Local Government Board. They give their 
decisions in private, and are under no responsibility for 
those decisions. An actual instance of the way in 
which the Local Government Board works has been made 
public by Messrs. Rubinstein, Nash, and Co., who state in 
a letter to the Times that a client of theirs appealed to the 
Local Government Board against a Closing Order issued by 
the Camberwell Borough Council. The Board ordered a 
public inquiry, which extended over three days, and 
involved very heavy expenditure, Finally, the Board 
quashed the Order of the local Council, but has refused to 
allow any costs to the aggrieved householder, or to furnish 
a copy of the inspector’s Report. This means, in plain 
language, that the property of the citizens of this country, 
so far as it is affected by the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, is absolutely at the mercy of the officials of the 
Local Government Board. 

If it be asked how such a measure as this could possibl 
have passed through Parliament, the answer is twofold. 
First, that there is no longer in either political party any of 
the old determination to defend English liberties at all 
costs; and secondly, that the bureaucracy has gained so 
much control over the Legislature itself that it has become 
practically impossible for Members of Parliament to 
criticise legislative proposals submitted by a Department. 
The Housing and Town Planning Act was primarily a 
Departmental measure, warmly advocated by the President 
of the Department, Mr. John Burns, and adopted by the 
Cabinet after such perfunctory examination as the busy 
members of the Cabinet give to the legislative proposals 
which they collectively sanction. In the House of Commons 
the Bill had to take its place among a multitude of more 
exciting topics, and as it was understood that there was 
no objection to the main principles of the Bill, there was 
in practice no opportunity for any organised protest 
against objectionable details. It may be fairly argued 
that this was just tha opportunity for the House of Lords 
to intervene; and, as a matter of fact, the House of Lords 
did on many points propose amendments, most of them 
with the object of protecting the liberty of the subject. 
But unfortunately the House of Lords is suspect to the 
Liberal Party, and any step taken by it to protect the 
liberty of the subject is treated as an insidious device for 
protecting the privileges of property. This, it may be 
remarked parenthetically, is one of the strongest possible 
arguments for the creation of an independent Second 
Chamber, which should be able fearlessly to amend in 
matters of detail measures hurried through the House of 
Commons either under the pressure of party spirit or 
because they have to fight their way through a crowd of 
competing measures. 

It is not too much to say that the principles of the 
British Constitution, as hitherto understood, have com- 
pletely broken down. The machinery which was originally 
devised to protect the liberty of the subject is now being 
used to destroy that liberty, That is why fundamental 
changes in our machinery of government have become 
imperative. They may be, and are, for partisan purposes 
described as revolutionary, but their real object is not 
revolution but conservation,—conservation of those essen- 
tial principles of individual liberty and individual respons 
sibility upon which the health of the nation ultimately 
depends. 
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GERMAN NOTES ON ENGLAND. 
HE critical method which was at once the strength and 
the weakness of Taine—his way of generalising 
positively and confidently as soon as he had ascertained the 
origins and the environment of his human subject—was only 
a peculiarly audacious and attractive extension of the method 
which comes naturally to every one who seeks to judge other 
men, other nations, other times. Our desiderated facts for 
the foundation of judgment may not be Taine’s, but we all 
unconsciously generalise from a group of ascertained facts 
as though the facts might not yield a variety of combinations. 
Every Padgett, M.P., is ridiculous and pretentious only because 
he finds that the figures of his problem always add up into 
exactly the total which he had in his mind before the factors 
of the problem were set before him. A journalist once went 
to the United States, and having noticed the first two drivers 
be saw holding their reins in the right hand, he wrote that all 
Americans drove with the right hand. But the very mistakes 
of foreign observers—when they are not so preposterous as 
that of the journalist in New York—have their value. A 
wrong judgment by a visitor frequently teaches us a valuable 
lesson by showing us how we have courted misconception. 
“ How others see us” is an invariably instructive subject; it 
is also often amusing, and it is very often disciplinary. We 
have not read for some time any foreign judgments on us 
which have struck us with a livelier sense of their author's 
penetration than those of a young German student who 
recently visited England with some of his fellow-students. A 
prize for an essay in English on English life was offered to 
the students by Lady Courtney of Penwith, and it was won by 
Herr Richard Hille, of Leipzig. The Manchester Guardian 
has reproduced part of it—it is really a series of reflections 
taken out of a diary—and we agree that it has “ high qualities 
of perception and imagination and an extraordinary ease in 
the use of English.” The italics in the passages we quote are 
the author’s own. 


There are a few generalisations—ot course—which are seen 
to be unjustifiable, but there is an extraordinarily high per- 
centage of things which are well said and worth saying. The 
first observation in the essay is surely a pleasure to read for 
its nice use of simile and metaphor and its just idiom. We 
have read that when Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, visited 
England in the middle of last century he took the town by 
storm by his orations in the language of Shakespeare and of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible. Their quaintness had a 
surprising grandeur and force. We dare say that it is Herr 
Hille’s exact study of English from good models which gives 
him the advantage over the baser currency of language which 
is commonly employed even by Englishmen who profess to 
write. He says:— 

“England’s trees and shrubs seem to have left their flock, the 
forest. The Englishmen, their masters, spread all across the 
world, and so they did in this country. At the borders of the 
fields they are standing, forgotten by the statisticians, who 
measure the size of woods by square miles, not by the number of 
trees. Their rows divide the width of the landscape. This 
diminishes its grandeur, but makes it more lovely. It gives 
resting-places for the eye, and animates the uniformity of the 
green lawn by a darker ornament. In Germany I have found 
similar landscapes, but at the borders of the North Sea, the home 
of the ancient Anglo-Saxons. It is to be considered that the 
bright green of the English turf has been bought by a good deal of 
the blue of sky. Nature is just.” 

He goes on to the “Zoo” :—*A great charm of London’s 
Zoological Garden is that it is a zoological ‘ garden,’ and not 
a zoological courtyard, without any green, as many zoos are 
in Germany.” He does us justice there. Both in Germany 
and France the fault he complains of exists chiefly in the 
smaller public gardens; they are gardens indeed, but they 
are too scrupulously arranged, and have an over-rectangularity. 
The sylvan air which indubitably belongs to some of our old 
London squares is wanting. 


We quote next a passage on house-building :— 


“Tt seems to me that the simple house, which has no attic and a 
very bare, rectangular face, is the type of the English house, It 
has but horizontal and vertical lines, and thus it harmonises with 
the shape of English castles and churches. Its articulation and 
beauty consists in large windows, with light bordering-stones, in 
straight balcony rails and white-coloured spaces between the 
bricks. (Without these aesthetical means it ap with its 
neighbours as a long, high, broad wall, excavated for dwelling 
purposes.) It is cheap, light, and spacious. Unfortunately 
—being so simple—it offers almost no possibility of development. 





Many buildings of new garden towns, which found their model in 
the ancient village houses, are less practical and cheap, but far 
more apt for development. Many English buildings, hideous 
themselves, appear nice, and many others which are pretty appear 
beautiful. Nature was their artist, and her trick was the green 
of plants. This gives life to dead stones, and it joins the straight 
stiffness of human buildings into the softness of nature.” 

Herr Hille’s opinion on our new buildings in London is not 
flattering :—“ The new monuments, business houses, and publie 
buildings I have seen miss what the last decade has brought 
to Germany: the severe endeavour to embody in an original 
manner the grand new soul of modern life.” What would 
he have said of the generation which was building houses 
when Trafalgar Square was peopled with its notorious 
monuments? Weshould ourselves say that there is no art 
in which more conscience has appeared in recent years than 
in the art of architecture. There is a large group of 
architects whose work is entitled to all consideration and 
respect, and it is their designs which are transforming the 
heart of London. Possibly much more might have been done 
with the opportunities which lie in the erection of new 
Government buildings, but at all events there is nothing petty 
on the one hand, or foolishly grandiose on the other, in most 
of these new buildings. Herr Hille’s stricture need be taken, 
however, to mean no more than that there is a different ethos 
in German and English official or commercial buildings, and 
that he prefers the German. He has a charming thing to say 
about the older buildings of England. Who that has looked 
on the towering height of, say, Amiens Cathedral will not feel 
that Herr Hille’s words satisfy the architectural moods of 
France and South-West Germany and England ?— 

“To the bolder and higher Gothic of France and South-west 
Germany the Perpendicular style, a fruit of Anglo-Gothic, with its 
co°t arches and lower steeples, is in the same proportion as 
Eng!and’s lower but softer sky of clouds to the bluer, higher, but 
stronger eky of those regions.” 

Herr Hille’s words on English churchyards are full of 
sympathy :— 

“What touches us so much when we look at the simple, straight 
tombstones of old Engl. churchyards? Is it the modest equality of 
their shapes, which pictures all-equalising death? Is it their 
defying inflexibility at the places of decay, which speaks of 
something despising the scythe of death?” 

Of the appearance of Englishmen Herr Hille says :— 

“England is rich in great and well-shaped human bodies. Small 

and long skulls are numerous, with nice, close-sitting ears and 
sharp profiles. And most of the English are clever cnough not to 
weaken the strength of their lines by the swelling of a moustache. 
Many men, especially the middle-aged, are remarkable for the 
prominence of muscles in the lower region of the face—the con- 
sequence, perhaps, of permanent efforts to appear as calm as 
possible. It is not impossible that the sharp chin, very common in 
England, is in correlation to the English pronunciation (which the 
foreigner masters best if he pushes the lower jaw a little out).” 
It is pleasant to learn by inference that our ears sit closer 
than those of other nations. Yet it is all a question of degree, 
for we remember an animated correspondence in (we think) 
the Daily Telegraph on “Why Do Our Children’s Ears Stick 
Out?” 

Our last quotation shall be on English tea-parties :— 

“The mobility of the English tea-meeting has great advantages 

over a stiff table-round. Everybody has the choice of his partner, 
and that allows of more individual conversation. If one’s remarks 
have come to a dead point one can change one’s neighbour. The 
solitary who could not avoid the invitation is able to find a quiet 
corner. On the other hand it is easy for the shallow to conceal 
his real nature behind some phrases, sent to different addresses. 
For the man who has not been gifted with bodily beauty it is 
more difficult to find partnership, for most people see the pearls 
first.” 
Alas! how little, after all, one learns at the first glance, and 
how little Herr Hille knows of the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of changing one’s neighbour! The man who can do 
it with ease has nothing to learn in the arts of life. This 
most engaging young German student has perhaps suffered 
too much under the stiff régime of the German drawing-room, 
where the sofa is the throne of the domestic court, and 
etiquette is enforced from that position of authority and 
eminence with a passion of scrupulosity. 





A WOMAN SUPERTRAMP. 
“ Y people was the most respectable that could be; the 
sort that tells you the theatre is the devil’s front 
parlour, and cards is his picture-books, and they’d sooner see 
their daughter in her grave than married to a soldier, and 
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everything accordin’! I never gainsaid’em, and all went well 
enough till a circus come to the town, and then I was mad to 
join it. Mother'’n father said it ’ud be good-bye for ever if I 
did, but I was called to it, and you can’t go against your 
fate. 

The owners took me on willing enough, for I was small- 
made and active. They taught me to dance and siug and ride 
and jump through hoops, and we travelled from town to town 
and the life just suited me. When I got a bit older I married 
the man that had charge of the elephants. I never had a 
good temper, but I’ve always got along pretty fair with my 
husband, though we wouldn’t never have had the flitch of 
bacon that I’ve heard tell of. We had two children, a boy 
and a girl, and after that sorrows came to us. Something 
went wrong with my leg, I couldn’t dance, and I got to be 
worth very little. At last I had to leave the children in 
charge of my husband and go to a big hospital. Fourteen 
mouths they kept me, trying this and trying that, for they 
knew the leg was my living, and many’s the doctor I’ve had 
standing round me. One day there was a black doctor, and 
he wanted torun his pin into my knee. ‘No,’ I says, ‘the 
white doctor can do as he thinks fit; he’s an Irishman, and a 
gentleman, but no black doctor shall pin me.’ He wouldn't 
take ‘ No’ for an answer, but the very instant his pin touched 
me, I up with my sound leg and give him such a kick that, 
what with the floor being polished and what with him being a 
light weight, he slithered half-way across the ward. And not 
one of the young learning gentlemen even dared smile. That 
night the white doctor came and told me that my leg must be 
taken straight off, but I shouldn’t never see the black doctor 
again, and after the operation he always let me take the 
bandages off myself. 

Well, as if that wasn’t trouble enough, one of the elephants 
hit my husband on the head with his trunk, and there was he, 
threatening to go blind, and two little children on his hands. 
I told one of the lady visitors that come regular to the 
hospital, and she found some kind friends who put him to 
an eye infirmary and sent the two children to College. I 
had wrote to my friends before my leg was cut off, but they 
just tore the letter in two and sent it back to me. I’m not 
complainin’, As you make your bed you must lie on it. 

The last day came, and with joy I left the hospital, for the 
sights and the sounds and the reggulations do get on your 
nerves. What a breath I drew when I got out of the lift 
and found myself outside the hospital gates! My husband 
was waiting forme. He was nearly blind, and he hadn’t a 
penny; but any port in a storm, and a husband’s useful, even 
if ‘tis only to put your hand on his shoulder to get along by. 
They'd given me a new leg, twenty-one pounds it cost, but it 
was that heavy, and that obstropolus, you never knew which 
way ‘twould walk, and I soon parted with it for a pair of 
crutches, 

‘What's to be done?’ says my husband.—‘I know what 
isn’t to be done,’ I says; ‘I'll never see the inside of a work- 
house. We mustn't lie still. We must up’n at it!’ 

id heard there was hop-picking to be had in Hereford, and 
I made up my mind that we'd walk there. I always managed 
to get near some town or village before dark, and then I sang 
till we had enough for a night’s lodging. Of course, ‘twas 
different from circus singing; [I done it in the drawly way 
that saves your voice. The doctors had all called mine a con- 
suinptive leg, and talked about fresh air; so when it was fine 
I never spent my coppers on a lodging. We found a snug 
berth in the corner of a field, and every morning before six 
I'd go down to the brook and have a good wash and do my 
hair. No one ever saw me dirty or untidy. Then I'd gather 
some sticks and make a fire, and boil the water for our tea in 
my tin can, and fry a bit of bacon on the lid. We did enjoy 
our breakfast; but, of course, it would not do for a ’tec to see 
you. I enjoyed the walks,—such lovely country, and always 
fresh sights to see. When the nights were bad I never did 
things ina crawly sort of way. I used to go straight to a 
farmer and ask him to let us sleep in one of his outhouses, and 
I'd say :—‘T'll be careful, Sir, I know the danger of fire. I'll 
take my husband’s pipe away from him.’ And one and all 
they'd say almost the very same words: ‘You seems a 
respectable little woman, and I'll trust you.’ We got to 
Hereford, and the hop-picking was pleasant, but the company 
was very low. But there, if you don’t like things, you must 
wait till you do. 








ccs, 

Tramping is right good in the summer, but with the snow 
and the wind and the rain, I thought the best plan would be 
to find our way back to our native town and get outdoor 
relief for a few months to keep a roof over our heads, though 
a room would cost 3s. 6d. and cheap at that, seeing we hadn't 
a stick of furniture. We'd no money for railway-fares, and 
two hundred and seventy miles I travelled on these crutches, 
After we got to the town I changed my mind about asking for 
relief. I thought we'd be more independent without it. You 
see, people that knows the ways chooses their room according 
to the relieving officer, because there’s officers and officers, 
Some of ’em will come and see you once in three months, and 
then they'll bark at you like a dog, and if you ar'n’t very 
strong you don’t feel able to stand it. And there's otherg 
will come in and talk to you like a father and say :—t My poor 
souls, any one can see how badly you are inflicted. Now, don't 
’ee think ’twould be for your comfort to go up to the House? 
Now, do ’ee be advised for your good.’ And there was one 
that said to a friend of mine: ‘Never a penny out-relief shall 
you have as long as you've got that chest of drawers.’ ‘And 
I'll die before I sell it!’ she said; but they had her up to the 
House in the end. 

I don’t never go to church. My crutches make such a 
show. When I wants to be done good to, I reads my Bible, 
My husband is an acute one. He tells yarns from Genesis to 
Revelation. He says the earth is millions of years old, and 
that it was all on fire once, and then it went whizzing round 
and round in the air, and that cooled it down a bit and formed 
the crusts on it, and then our forbears congregated in caves 
and was monkeys; but we didn’t give the man who telled us 
all those lies a grave in Westminster Abbey. I telled my 
husband how I had telled you I had a pain in my liver and 
pinted to my stomach, and he said so serious: ‘ What did the 
lady think of your being so ignorant?’ Did you ever hear 
Billy Coon the Evangelist? He says God likes to hear the 
jackdaw as well as the nightingale. It do amuse me to stand 
at the street corner on Sunday and hear the preachers! 
When I sit by the roadside trying to sell the iron-holders 
and pincushions that I make, I always have a bottle with me, 
and many a one says: ‘Her drinks.’ Yes, I do drink, and 
when I see a good-natured-looking girl pass by I ask her to 
fill it for me at the fountain, and I drink to the memory of 
Drake who brought the first good water-supply to my native 
town. First he beat his enemies abroad, and then he tried to 
make his friends clean and comferable at home. There'll 
never be a statue put up to me and you, but may he and his 
likes never be forgot, and may their descendants want for 
nothing.” M. Loang. 





THE WAYS OF ROOKS. 


N interesting account was given toa recent meeting of 

the British Ornithologists’ Union by one of the members, 

Mr. Griffith, of a remarkable flight of rooks. Mr. Griffith 
told the meeting that on getting out of the train at Orpington 
Station in Kent, about twenty minutes past four on the 
afternoon of November 14th, he saw an extraordinary number 
of rooks passing in a steady, continuous stream for sixteen 
and a half minutes, apparently making for Farnborough, 
which lies about a mile away. He described them as 
“winging their way in a great column of from fifteen to 
twenty abreast, and moving at about ten miles per hour.” 
On the lowest estimate he reckoned that about thirteen 
thousand passed over him, but how many had already passed 
before he stepped out at the railway station he could not 
say. Mr. Griffith seems to have been undecided as to whether 
these rooks were native birds returning from the day’s 
foraging to their roosting-trees, or whether they were foreign 
birds coming to take up their residence here. Both sup- 
positions are possible, but it is quite likely that what Mr. 
Griffith witnessed was the arrival of part of the large army 
of rooks which reaches us every autumn, generally between 
the third week in October and the middle of November, from 
Scandinavia and the North of Europe. Great flights of rooks 
of this kind have been recorded before from various parts 
of these islands; for instance, in the autumn of 1893, when 
large numbers were seen by home-bound Atlantic ships as far 
as three hundred miles from the West coast of Ireland. The 
rooks settled on the spars and rigging of the vessels, almost 
too weak to move, and they were thus brought within sight of 
the Irish shore, when they flew off. Flights of thousands of 
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rooks were also reported that year from the Scilly Isles and 
from Lewis. In other years—1884, 1887, and 1889, for 
jnstance—many hundreds of rooks were observed by lighthouse- 
keepers on the south-west of Ireland, flying in from the west. 
Where did they come from? The nearest land to the west is 
America. 

Other members of the crow family migrate in the same way, 
particularly hooded crows, which every year reach the Eastern 
counties from the Continent in flocks about the same time 
in the autumn. It will be noticed that Mr. Griffith saw 
his fight of rooks in an Eastern county, and that they were 
flying south-west. Of similar autumn migrations to other 
countries, one of the most remarkable is chronicled by Howard 
Saunders, who mentions that late in November, 1880, great 
flocks of rooks made their appearance in Iceland. The 
probability is that these were migrating Scandinavian rooks 
blown out of their way by a gale of wind; but to cross from 
the nearest point of Norway they must have flown over six 
hundred miles of sea. 

These great winter gatherings of rooks, whether they are 
native birds or migrants, are of course a common feature of 
the bird life of this country. The actual numbers of any one 
concourse are extremely difficult to caiculate, but the writer 
made an attempt to estimate the number which he saw ina 
wonderful gathering in Kingston Vale early in February 
this year. The rooks were scattered over the fields between 
the Beverley Brook and the woods of Coombe Warren, and 
there was another large detachment in the fields between the 
brook and Putney Vale. In one part near Robin Hood 
Farm there was a space of about five acres, as near as could 
be judged, which was simply black with rooks. If there was 
one bird to the square yard, there must have been nearly twenty- 
five thousand rooks in thet space alone, and there were other 
places where they were almost as thick. The curious point was 
that though the writer left Kingston Vale to catch a train only 
because it was getting too dark to see the way back across 
Wimbledon Common, there seemed to be no tendency on the 
part of the rooks to fly away to roost for the night. Some of 
them at least, perched in the hedgerow trees, appeared 
perfectly satisfied with their quarters, and it is possible 
that they may have stayed there. We do not know 
as much as we might about the roosting habits of rooks 
in winter. The data are insufficient upon which to build 
satisfactory theories. What we know is that it is only 
in the nesting season that rooks roost actually in the 
rookery trees, and that in high summer they leave 
the rookeries and join in large flocks, which retire for 
the night to roosting-places in deep woods. They may be 
seen passing overhead in the early morning, flying out to 
their feeding-grounds, and coming back in the afternoon, 
always at the same time and flying in the same direction; 
but it by no means follows that a person watching the rooks 
fly out and home every day will be able to discover where they 
feed by day or where they roost at night. The writer has 
watched rooks fly over his garden for years past, but has 

never been able to trace them to the trees where they roost. 
They fly almost due east and west, but an attempt to trace 
them home leads merely to losing them in the sunset. Water- 
ton, one of the most persistent of all observers of the habits 
of rooks, gives us a delightful account of the morning and 
evening flight of the birds of the neighbourhood over his park. 
The rooks which he watched belonged in winter to Nostell 
Priory, about two miles distant, where, he writes, “ from time 
immemorial the rooks have retired to pass the night. I 
suspect,” he adds, “by the observations which I have been 
able to make on the morning and evening transit of these 
birds, that there is not another roosting place for at least 
thirty miles to the westward of Nostell Priory.” But Water- 
ton does not mention migrant rooks, and one of the points 
which it would be interesting to be able to settle would be 
the relations of the autumn immigrants to the native birds. 
Do the newcomers join existing flocks, or do they keep their 
Companies apart ? 


We might be able to come a little nearer to solving some 
of the problems of the natural history of these fine birds if 
we knew the numbers of the rooks which remain with us for 
breeding. It isa matter which would really present no diffi- 
culty if the right authorities would take it up. If the 
County Councils, or, better still, the Board of Agriculture 
working through the County and Parish Councils, would 








take a census of rookeries in the spring, the numbers 
of rooks would be ascertained at once; all we should want 
to know would be the number of nests with broods, which 
would give us the breeding stock; and then, if another 
census were taken the next spring, we could tell whether rooks 
were on the increase, and if so, to what extent,—a matter of 
real importance for the farmer, now that the habit of eating 
grain and other crops appears to be more prevalent than before. 
We know, of course, that the number of rooks in this country 
has always been very large. Waterton writes of the rooks 
passing over his park as “congregated thousands upon 
thousands,” and there is an illuminating case which was 
decided in the Law Courts in 1824, in which the plaintiff 
alleged that the defendant had broken up his rookery; he had 
fired guns near the close where the birds nested, and “with 
the noise of the discharging of the said guns and the smell of 
the said gunpowder” he had driven away the rooks “ inso- 
much that divers, to wit 1000, rooks, which before that time 
had been used and accustomed to resort, &c., flew away and 
abandoned the said close and trees and the nests built therein, 
and wholly forsook the same, and divers, to wit 1000, other 
rooks which were then about to resort to and settle in and 
upon the said close and trees, were thereby prevented from 
so doing.” A rookery of two thousand parent birds is a 
fair-sized ménage for any estate. What are the corvine 
traditions and instincts that the young birds of these great 
rookeries inherit? They do not all of them return to build in 
their parent rookery the following season, but when do they 
decide that a new rookery must be established? And how 
many rookeries are there in the country now, as compared 
with the days when “divers, to wit 1000, rooks” could be 
frightened away from their trees by the smell of gunpowder P 
We do not know, and it would be valuable knowledge if we 
did know; but our Department of Agriculture has not yet 
decided that the knowledge is worth acquiring, even at the 
slightest possible expense. 

Waterton has a very interesting passage, in dealing with 
the flight of rooks, in which he describes what he calls the 
“shooting” of the rooks. “He who pays attention to the 
flight of birds,” he writes, “has no doubt observed this down- 
ward movement. When rooks have risen to an immense 
height in the air, so that, in appearance, they are scarcely 
larger than the lark, they suddenly descend to the ground or 
to the tops of trees exactly under them. To effect this, they 
come headlong down on pinion a little raised, but not 
expanded in a zigzag direction (presenting alternately their 
back and breast to you), through the resisting air, which 
causes a noise similar to that of a rushing wind. This is a 
magnificent and beautiful sight to the eye of an ornithologist.” 
Does the local name for this evolution, allied as regards the 
sound produced by the bird’s wings to the “drumming” of 
the snipe, still survive in Yorkshire? Waterton says that 
the local farmers think that it portends wind, though he him- 
self does not. But, oddly enough, he does not mention a 
curious and beautiful evolution which he must often have 
seen his homing rooks go through in high winds such as 
those of the past week, which is, to fly home in eddying 
circles, now high and now low, perhaps twenty or thirty birds 
atatime. It is a fascinating thing to watch, especially when 
the companies of birds reel across the sky one after another 
under grey clouds tearing from the south and south-west. 
The rooks seem to separate into twos and threes which keep 
close together, and go tossing in a sort of spiral rotation, 
always, whenever the writer has watched them, from right to 
left—the opposite way of stirring a cup of tea—and 
apparently thoroughly enjoying the whirling and dipping, 
the beat up into the wind and the sudden relaxation of 
effort as the breeze catches and spins them round again, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE REFERENDUM. 
(To raz Eviror or tue “ Spectaror.”] 
Srr,—Yon are in the fortunate position of a heretic whose 
heresy has overcome opposition and been received as part of 
the true faith. Your suggestion of the Poll of the People, or 
Referendum, bas been accepted and proclaimed as orthodox 
by the Pope of your own party, and its universal acceptance 
is now only a question of time. In a democratic age it in 
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certain that, when once so democratic a proposal has been 
bronght forward by a leading statesman, no party can long 
hold out against it, least of all the party whose very stock-in- 
trade is its boasted devotion to the will of the people. 


The article you published last week dealt very conclusively 
with most of the common objections to the proposal. But it 
scarcely alluded to one which some people feel strongly. The 
Referendum is the antithesis of the representative principle. 
It is the formal and public admission that the system of 
representative government has broken down. The old theory 
was that a constituency chose the best man it could find, and 
trusted him to exercise his judgment on such matters as might 
come before Parliament until the next Dissolution. The latter 
half of this theory was also practice. I have heard it said 
that a living Peer, who was long in the House of Commons, 
never in his life addressed his constituents except during an 
election. It is unnecessary to point out how entirely impossible 
that would be now. No Member can retain his seat except by 
keeping up constant communication with his constituents, 
whieh in practice means with that section of his constituents 
which belongs to his own party, and, above all, with the 
party organisation in the division. And this is only a further 
emphasising of what he had to do originally as a condition of 
obtaining the seat at all. No one now can s0 much as 
be a candidate except as the pledged follower of a particular 
leader, or the pledged supporter of particular measures. 
There is no longer any pretence of the man exercising his own 
judgment. The old theory of the House of Commons as the 
assembled deliberative wisdom of the nation is in practice, and 
almost in theory, definitely abandoned. 

That is the position in the constituencies. Is it any better 
in the House itself? Forty or fifty years ago there were 
always in the House a certain number of Members very 
loosely attached to any party, and very strongly seated, by 
local or personal influence, in their constituencies, whose 
presence served as a check on the leaders of both sides, and 
whose “persuadability” gave life to the debates. Who is 
there whom a speaker can hope to persuade to-day? Last 
February, at the dinner to Mr. Harold Cox, Lord Rosebery 
pointed out that in the “eighties,” less than thirty years ago, 
the Whips on both sides were doubtful how the division would 
go on the Vote of Censure moved by the Opposition against 
Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian policy. To-day no conceivable Vote 
of Censure moved by any Opposition against any Government 
having half, or a quarter, Mr. Gladstone’s majority would 
have the slightest chance of being carried. Here again it 
must be admitted that the representative system, which implies 
the free discharge by each Member of the trust reposed in his 
own wisdom and character, has entirely broken down. In the 
House, as in the country, party is supreme. The Commons 
sit only, in Chatham's famous words, to register the arbitrary 
edicts of three or four too powerful subjects. 

To complain, then, of the Referendum as destroying the 
representative principle is absurd. It is impossible to destroy 
what is already dead. If the choice were between the old 
representative system and the Referendum, most Conservatives 
would prefer the former. But it is not. There is no chance 
of restoring the old freedom of Members of Parliament. But 
there is a chance of securing the freedom of the nation from 
the tyranny of a party caucus acting through a party Cabinet. 
And it lies in the Referendum, and in the Referendum 
alone. 

There is one other point. The Referendum might even 
have a favourable effect on the relations between the House 
of Commons and the Ministry. As you, Sir, justly point out, 
Governments would have to accept without resignation an 
unfavourable verdict of the Referendum. Would not the 
inevitable result of that be a tendency gradually to abandon 
the very modern practice of resigning whenever defeated in a 
set division, even on a small point, which, though in form an 
act of submission to the House of Commons, has in practice 
been the chief weapon by which the Cabinet has reduced the 
House to its present complete subordination? The most 
powerful of English Prime Ministers was several times 
defeated on legislative proposals of first-rate importance, 
amongst others on his Reform Bill, but never thought of 
resigning. In the days of Pitt the House could exercise its 
judgment on a particular measure without throwing the 
country into confusion or depriving it of the guidance of the 
Prime Minister it desired. Why should we not return to that 








far better and freer state of things? And may not the 
Referendum help us to do so? May it not help us to reviy 
the distinction between the executive function, which proper] 
belongs to the King’s Ministers, and the legislative function, 
which properly belongs to Parliament? The Referendum 
can only be applied to projects of legislation, and defeat on 
them might not, and im future perhaps, through the influence 
of the Referendum, will not, be allowed to imvolve resigna- 
tion. That course will be reserved as the consequence 0 
of the refusal of Supply, or a direct Vote of Censure, either of 
which implies a general lack of confidence in the Executive 
Administration. If this became the practice, legislation 
could be freely discussed in Parliament, and take its shape 
from the sense of the House instead of, as is now the case, 
except so far as Grand Committees provide a partial remedy, 
from a hasty consideration in an overworked Cabinet, or, 
probably more often, from the single mind of the Minister 
in charge. 

But I must not ask you to let me go into further details, 
My object is to suggest that the Referendum cannot destroy 
representative government, for it no longer exists; and that 
it can, and probably will, secure a freer expression of that 
unbiassed wisdom of Parliament which is the essence of 
representative government, and instead of destroying the 
House of Commons, as its critics assert, will probably give it 
a truer and healthier life than it has known for thirty or 
forty years.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN Baliey, 

20 Egerton Gardens, S.W. 





(To tue Eprror or tux “ Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—May I give you—out of thousands that I feel sure 
might be quoted—one specific instance in proof of the fifth 
paragraph of your excellent article in the last issue on the 
Referendum? In the recent Election the “ Liberal” candidate, 
for whom I was asked to vote, was a personal friend, a 
resident in the district, a man of great liberality, “full of 
good works,” a Free-trader, “ thoroughly worthy to represent 
the constituency on personal grounds.” His opponent was a 
stranger, of whom I never heard, and, I believe, a supporter 
of the “Tariff Reform” nostrum. I refrained from reading 
any of his speeches, or even his address, and voted for the 
stranger. No personal consideration or difference on other 
questions should prevent a man voting against the Govern. 
ment on the issue now before the country, but it may be very 
disagreeable.—I am, Sir, &c., One OF THE “PEOPLE.” 





[To rue Epiron or tHe “Specrator.”] 
Sir,—Very many thanks for your publishing my letter under 
signature “ Free-Trader” on the 3rd inst. May I just mention 
at the same time a point that possibly has appeared already in 
your paper? How can Members name the price of their own 
salaries without the Referendum? Would the Commons 
prefer to leave the Lords their veto on this point, or would the 
members of the late Government expect that matter to be left 
entirely to the Commons themselves P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frer-TRADER, 





HOME-RULE FOR IRELAND.—A RETROSPECT 
AND A CRITICISM. 
[To tue Epiron or tue “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—Now that Home-rule has been again adopted as part of 
the official Liberal programme, it may not be uninteresting to 
hear the criticisms thereon of one of the original English 
Home-rulers. Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. T. C. Thompson, and 
I were the three Northern M.P.’s who steadily voted for 
Home-rule in the Parliament of 1880. Before going thither, 
each of us had separately studied the Irish question, and each 
independently come to the same conclusion. 

We were confronted with these facts. Ireland admittedly 
had long laboured under a number of unredressed grievances, 
notablythe five relating to elementary education, the University 
system, local government, over-taxation, and the English land 
system imposed on the tillers of the soil. For many years 
the Imperial Parliament had shown itself unable or unwilling 
(probably, as we thought, both) to redress these grievances. 
Therefore we came to the conclusion that the duty must be 
devolved upon an Irish Parliament in Dublin, though all the 
time we cheerfully admitted that for general governmental 
purposes one Parliament was better than two. 

In a word, it was the failure of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to redress Irish grievances on Irish lines that made us 
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Home-rulers, and vote accordingly, even though exposed to 

illery and annoyance from our brother-Liberals. I remember 
ss well that our Liberal Association passed a vote of censure 
an me which the secretary had the good sense not to forward. 
The Parliament of 1880 was succeeded by that of 1885. Mr. 
Gladstone announced his conversion to Home-rule, and with 
more than pentecostal suddenness all his colleagues but two, 
along with the bulk of the Liberal Party, followed in his wake. 
We original Home-rulers looked on with a smile, often wonder- 
ing how much party loyalty and how much solid conviction 
had had to do with the kaleidoscopic change. The issue of it 
all is known. 

We are now in 1910. A quarter of a century has passed. 
What are the circumstances nowP By one party or the 
other, but with the assent of both, the five great grievances 
enumerated and others have been removed. The Irish have 
an elementary-school system and a University system framed 
to satisfy their ideas and suit their needs. They have a local 
government system on all fours with our own. Instead of 
being over-taxed, it is admitted that owing to old-age pensions, 
the Land Acts, &c., Ireland now costs the British Exchequer 
£2,000,000 sterling more than she contributes to it; whilst 
under the Land Purchase Acts, and through British money and 
British credit, already half the tenants have become owners 
of theirfarms, to which happy condition all will attain within 
a brief number of years. Our English land system is super- 
seded by an Irish system suited to the desires and needs of 
Ireland. The Imperial Parliament has thus vindicated both 
its willingness and its ability to redress Irish grievances on 
Irish lines. The practical reasons for a separate Parliament 
have almost disappeared. 

There remains the sentimental desire. I do not undervalue 
that. Noman can who has studied the history of the past 
hundred and thirty years. But as to it, I would suggest three 
considerations :— 

(1) The Imperial Parliament is engaged in the gigantic 
operation of raising and lending £180,000,000 sterling to 
transform the Irish peasants into landowners. Is this not an 
inopportune time for it to lessen in any degree its complete 
control over this huge debt, and the innumerable annual 
repayments thereof? Yet both the officers who collected the 
repayments, and the law officers and Judges who enforced 
them, could not be otherwise than appointed and controlled 
by a separate Irish Government, if such were created. 
Business prudence seems to cry halt. 

(2) According to the universal experience of nations, small 
occupying owners as a class are highly conservative, averse 
from change, ill-disposed to agitation and adventure, mainly 
concerned with solid advantages, with making the best of 
their land and their lives in peace and quietness. Is there 
any good reason for doubting that the peasant-owners of 
Ireland will be as all the others, that agitation and unrest, 
though they be as air to the nostrils of politicians, will 
beas poison to them? Nay, is it true even now that these 
small new landowners care much about Home-rule? Why has 
Mr. Redmond had to get his £40,000 in America? Is it not 
because he cannot get it at home? If each of the three 
hundred thousand existing peasant-owners had contributed 
but 3s. a year, that would have amounted to £45,000. If men 
will not pay three farthings a week to deliver their country 
from what is described as a tyrannical alien yoke, the con- 
clusion is obvious. They prefer in their hearts the solid to 
the sentimental, industry and peace to continued agitation. 

(3) If-the reform of our tariffs be effected, every agri- 
tulturist in Ireland will realise the advantage of a free 
market in Great Britain for bis produce, whilst that of his 
foreign competitor will be taxed. They will not agitate 
against that. Prosperity never agitates; agitators melt away 
under its ray. 

Weighing these three considerations, may not one ask this 
question: Is it in the new circumstances impossible that as 
it has been and is with England and Scotland, so it may 
be with Great Britain and Ireland in days to come? The 
bulk of the Scottish people objected to the Act of Union in 
1707 and to the absorption of their Parliament. National 
sentiment and practical advantage struggled long, but the 
latter and time won the day. The agitators are gone. Surely 
British Liberal statesmen may be asked to take account of 
fact and experience. 

And one thing I will add. It is possible (not probable) that 





this new Ireland may still demand Home-rule. Let us reflect 
on this point. We have in our great Empire four Dominions 
with Tlome-rule Parliaments. In each the jarring sections 
first met, agreed on a scheme in which all concurred, and then, 
and not till then, knocked successfully at the door of the 
Imperial Parliament. This is true as to New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa. 

I know from long experience that multitudes of men have 
shrunk from supporting Mr. Redmond’s demand because it 
involves, at the will of two-thirds of Ireland, imposing a 
Government on the other third which it does not want. If 
French and English in Canada, if Briton and Boer in South 
Africa, could unite on a joint scheme, is there not political 
genius enough in Ireland to bring together Catholic and 
Protestant, Ulster and Munster, to do likewise? Grattan’s 
Parliament was won by a united Ireland. The moral is 
obvious.—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL STOREY. 

Southill, Chester-le-Street. 





FACTS ABOUT HOME-RULE. 
(To raz Eprror or Trae “Spectator,’’] 
Sir,—You will perhaps let me lay before your readers some 
considerations as to Home-rule, because with England lies 
the arbitrament of the fate of us who live in the South and 
West of Ireland. 

We all know that Mr. Redmond has obtained a large sum 
from America to finance his following. For my part I do not 
blame him, since he could get little or nothing in Ireland, not 
through lack of money, if there was a will to give it. There 
are millions in the Savings Bank and in the joint-stock 
banks. Surely the obvious conclusion is that the mass of our 
people do not care much about Home-rule. Then there is the 
fact that Ireland is both over-represented and misrepresented. 
She is entitled at the most to sixty seats, and of those a fair 
representation of the minority would command from twenty. 
five to thirty. Hence the preponderance of Home-rule votes 
is altogether misleading, and will only impose on those who 
are ignorant of the facts: Next, I venture to suggest that 
unless England thoroughly satisfies Ireland things will be 
better left as they are, especially as Ireland’s economic 
prosperity is now advancing by leaps and bounds. Half- 
measures will be worse than useless. The least that Ireland 
would accept would be the Colonial status, which means that 
she would be free to dispose of her own revenue and that her 
Parliament should be no more subordinate than that of New 
Zealand (though a nominally subordinate position might be 
accepted at first). 

England at present runs Ireland at an annual loss of two 
millions and a quarter, and this contribution she must 
continue under Home-rule, for Ireland’s view, as Mr. Redmond 
has said, is that England “has robbed her in the past of 
hundreds of millions,” so that this contribution would be but 
a small instalment of restitution. England, in fact, must pay 
the piper while Ireland calls the tune. In the same way 
repayments of instalments of land purchase in which England 
has invested sixty millions must be left to the goodwill of 
Ireland, for to retain her control over Irish finance would be 
fatal to that “union of hearts” which Home-rule is intended 
to bring about. 

Lastly, as to the fate of the minority outside Ulster, we 
have lived hitherto on sufferance, liable any moment to the 
boycott, the cattle-drive, or other outrage; but bad as is our 
present, our future under Home-rule Magistrates and police 
would be intolerable. There will be no protection against 
malicious injuries, cattle-driving would be legalised, and laws 
impossible at Westminster would be passed at College Green. 
There will be nothing for us to do but to clear out, and Home- 
rule should in justice pay the compensation. Surely England 
is in honour bound to see that we should suffer no loss, much 
less be handed over to those who hate us because of our 
loyalty to her. But does no one in Ireland care for Home- 
rule? Yes; all who for the last thirty years have hungered 
for the spoils of victory. With a Tammany Hall in College 
Green all these organisers of outrage would at last reap their 
reward.—I am, Sir, &c., An OLp CROMWELLIAN, 





CANADA AND HOME-RULE. 
[To tus Epitror or tar “ Srecrator.”] 
Sre,—Mr. T. P. O’Connor recently toured Canada preaching 
the gospel of Home-rule for Ireland. Asa result he claims 
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that Canada is whole-heartedly in favour of Home-rule. As 
I consider this claim to be unfounded in fact, and also to be 
liable to give a false impression in England, I am seeking 
the hospitality of your columns. I fully admit that Mr. 
O'Connor’s eloquent speeches were weil received, and that he 
received support from most of the leading men in the country. 
But one fact must be remembered. Mr. O'Connor took care 
to dress Home-rule in the garb of Imperialism, knowing full 
well that in any other garb it would be wholly unacceptable 
to the people of Canada. The flavour he imparted to Home- 
rule out here was well suited to his audiences, but that does 
not affect the argument that were he to impart the same 
flavour at home his seat at Liverpool might easily be 
endangered. As it was put to me by a man who had been 
greatly impressed by Mr. O’Connor’s eloquent appeal in 
Canada, “ 1 notice that his treatment of Home-rule out here 
has very little in common with his references to it on the 
hustings.”—I am, Sir, &c., ENGLISHMAN IN CANADA, 





GLORIFIED LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
(To rus Epiror or tHe “Sprcraror.”"] 
Sr1rx,—Will you permit an American who loves Great Britain 
and all her Dependencies to ask why, in establishing Home- 
rule for Ireland, your people do not provide for four Legisla- 
tures and four jurisdictions, instead of one Parliament at 
Dublin? Legislatures sitting in Ulster, Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught would protect the principle of home-rule by 
communities. This is the way it would be done under the 
American system.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
SAMUEL HarDEN CHURCH. 
Union Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SCOTCH POLITICAL OPINION. 
(To tur Epiror ov tue “Srecraror.”] 

Srm,—Your correspondent Mr. James Anderson is evidently 
of that type of Scotch mind which thinks it has a monopoly 
of logic and common-sense. I do not think his side of 
politics has much to crow about in regard to the way in which 
this Election has gone so far in Scotland, and while I do not 
venture any prophecy, I think the chances are that we shall, 
in the final result, return more Unionists to Westminster 
than we didin January last. Up till yesterday (December 13th) 
the vote in Scotland stands as follows :— 


Jan., 1910, Dec., 1910. 
Unionist ... ose eee 147,781 oni 156,980 
Liberal ... seni 205,544 one 203,445 
Labour and Socialist 28,523 _ 14,658 


Your readers will see from these figures that the Unionist 
poll has increased by 9,199 votes, while the Coalition poll has 
deereased by 15,964; and yet we have only, so far, the same 
number of Unionist Members returned as before ! 

The fact of the matter is that but for the Irish vote in the 
West of Scotland, we would have won seat after seat. It is 
very hard lines that not only should Ireland be grossly over- 
represented in Parliament, having, as you point out, forty 
Members more than she is entitled to, but that we should be 
swamped here in so many of our Scotch constituencies by Irish 
labourers, for it is that class that forms the majority of our 
Irish population. I have a strong belief that had Mr. 
Balfour given his pledge about Tariff Reform and his 
adoption of the Referendum a week or two earlier, we 
should have done very much better in Scotland than has 
been the case. At the same time, one must recognise the 
difficulties that our leader must have had to contend with 
before he was in a position to make any public declaration. 

It is amusing to hear some of the objections of the 
Radical candidates and the Ministerial Press regarding the 
Referendum. Trade-Unionists, at least, seem to think it is 
a very effective method of ascertaining the will of their 
members, for it has been resorted to in quite a number of 
instances within the last few months over the Boilermakers’ 
lock-out, and evidently Mr. Pease, Mr. Asquith’s late Chief 
Whip, was satisfied of its efficacy and workableness.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Wituiam H. Ragsurn. 

45 West Nile Street, Glasgow. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE ELECTION. 

(To rue Epiron or tus “ Sprcraror,’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of December 3rd “ Nonconformist”’ states 
that nearly eight thousand schools in England are entirely 








as, 
supported by public funds. I think he does not quite realise 
that the managers of such schools, in addition to supply 
the buildings rent-free, do all the landlord's repairs, extendin 
altering, and improving the premises when required to do = 
that they pay the rates, taxes, and fire insurance; that the 
official correspondent gives his services; and that the managery 
supply all the books for religious instruction. In our school, 
for instance, the total annual amount thus saved to the rate. 
payers is £66, and as the cost of the teacher's time in giving 
religious instruction amounts to only £20, we make an annual 
present to the ratepayers of about £46. Then, again, it must 
be borne in mind that the rates and taxes paid by Chureh. 
people a great deal more than cover the whole cost of 
maintaining Church schools. It is quite trne that Nop. 
conformists are barred from the head-teachership in Chureh 
schools, but is not that position also closed to Churchmen in 
Nonconformist schools ? When Nonconformists complain of 
the number of our schools and of the head-teacherships that 
go with them they should remember that they, having got 
their religion taught in the Board-schools at the expense of 
the rates, devoted all their energy to building chapels, while 
we, our consciences offended by undenominationalism, launched 
out and expended a great many millions in building ang 
maintaining schools, in addition to paying rates for the main. 
tenance of asystem we cordially disliked. Great numbers of 
Dissenters are indebted to Church schools for their education, 
Is it quite seemly on their part to strangle their mother? Mr, 
Birrell was educated at a Church school, and Mr. Lloyd 
George owes his education to a school built and endowed by 
the rector of his parish. As you, Sir, describe the scheme 
put forth by the Education Settlement Committee as “ eqnit. 
able,” perhaps you wonld kindly state on what grounds you 
justify the robbery of about four thousand Church schools, 
Should any Government legislate on the lines suggested by 
that Committee, there will ke such trouble in the villages ag 
has not been seen in this country for many a long year.—I an, 
Sir, &c., A. W. Dovaetas, 
Gloucester Diocesan Inspector, 


Hatherop Rectory, Fairford. 





A MINISTERIALIST ON “THE PEOPLE.” 
(To rue Eprror or tse “Srecrator.”} 

Si1r,—Just now we are being appealed to by many “ friends of 
the people.” A curious light is thrown upon some political 
professions of devotion to “the people” by a book called 
“From the Abyss,” by Mr. Masterman, M.P., ex-Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Office, who bas just been 
re-elected for West Ham (North). When he wrote this book, 
which is a lurid amateurish production, he doubtless did 
not contemplate seeking the suffrages of the East End 
populations whom in its pages he thus describes :— 

“Tn the Abyss [that is, in the poorer parts of London, including 
the East End, the Mile End Road being specially mentioned in 
the book] public opinion is indifferent or wearily tolerant. A 
murder arouses transitory interest but little condemnation. Wo 
do not greatly concern ourselves if our neighbours knife each 
other in the dark.” (p. 66.) 

“The fight is a welcome refuge from ennui. Fathers and 
mothers gather round, encouraging the combatants with grunts 
of approval, and animal-like cries.” (p. 67.) 

“Once again, you must remember, popular opinion, though 
indifferent, if anything inclines to the side of the hooligans. This 
is the cruz of the whole matter. So long as they themselves are 
undisturbed, our workers do not put themselves out to prevent 
outrayeson men in top hats. Whether the hooligans kill each 
other or kill stray citizens” (continues Mr. Masterman) “ is much 
the same to us” (playfully identifying himself with tho inferior 
race). (p. 69.) 

It is hardly necessary to say that this is a silly calumny. 
As a politician, the author of it, however old he grows, appears 
to be unable to shake off the imbecility of the schoolboy. The 
working population of London are not in sympathy with 
crime, even in the poorest slums. The use of the knife is 
rare. A murder, whether in the East End or in the West, 
arouses interest and condemnation to an intense degree of 
which few people (except superior persons trying to be 
authors) are ignorant. Apparently inspired, however, by the 
impunity from criticism with which “From the Abyss” was 
attended—for indeed nobody could regard that production 
seriously—Mr. Masterman attempted further flights in “The 
Condition of England,” wherein the following announcement 
is made: “The crowd remains to-day as yesterday, an 
instrument the strong man has always used, and always 
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despises in the using.” We are evidently expected to take this 
as original, profound, and impressive. 

A more subtle disciple of Machiavelli would hardly have 
published so sinister a maxim in these days of newspapers. 
But as a statesman Mr. Masterman charms us by his gushing 
and unnecessary frankness. His political character is evidently 
complex,—a sort of blend, perhaps, of Nietzsche and William 
Tell. We get the undiluted Tell element at election times. 
He then proclaims himself on bills as “The Man of the 
People.” “ Masterman for the People,” says he; and again, 
“Masterman for the Freedom of our Tradc and the Liberty 
of our People!” 

Of course if “our people” are all either criminals or in 
sympathy with crime, as he says they are in the Abyss, it is 
alittle difficult at first to see why they should enjoy liberty. 
It would rather seem that we of the Abyss should all be 
locked up. Perhaps, indeed, this is the benevolent design of 
our amateur Machiavelli, the strong man who tempers his 
contempt for the people with a subtle regard for their refor- 
mation. Perhaps Mr. Masterman merely means to relegate us 
all to those improved penitentiaries projected by his illustrious 
chief, where crime is regaled in a club, and the “hooligan” 
is treated with the respect due to a constituent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, E. O’DermiIp W. LAWLER. 





INDECOROUS LANGUAGE. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Sprecratonr,”’] 
§rr,—Will you allow me to call attention to the very grave 
effect which the use of vulgar and personal invective is likely 
to produce in our Colonial Legislatures? It is notorious that 
the members of these Legislatures are sometimes given to 
regrettably strong language; but hitherto it has always been 
possible for those who object to such language to state that 
such indecorum would not be tolerated in the great Mother of 
Parliaments; and it is hard to make people in this country 
understand the weight attached by our kinsmen over the sea 
to the example of public men in this country. It may be 
added that the peasantry of England have no admiration for 
valgarity.—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. 8. 





[To tue Eprror oy tae “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Sir,—Now that you have so effectually brought Mr. Lloyd 
George to book for his uncomplimentary references to the 
origin and constitution of the House of Lords, I trust you 
will not omit to notice the choice epithets contained in the 
speeches of Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C.,and Sir Edward Carson, K.C., 
both of which were, I believe, delivered on December 9th, 
and reported in some of the daily papers on December 10th. 
The Star of December 10th, I am told, contains the ¢psissima 
verba of Sir Edward Carson’s choice effort, while most of the 
morning papers declined to publish his speech in full on the 
ground that the language was unprintable. What do you 
think ?—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. J. 

[We have no wish whatever to defend strong language in 
Sir Edward Carson or Mr. F. E. Smith. As a matter of 
fact, we have already condemned it in both those speakers 
(Spectator, December 3rd, p. 960). But while not wishing to 
apologise for Unionist misdeeds, we must point out that intem- 
perance of language is very much more reprehensible in a 
person holding a great public trust, and paid by the whole 
nation to discharge that trust, than in a party orator, who has 
no responsibility towards the nation. Weare democratic enough 
to think that noblesse oblige should apply to all Ministers of 
State—Ep. Spectator.] 





THOMAS JEFFERSON AGAIN. 
(To tue Eprror or tux “Srecrator.’’] 
Sm,—I was much interested in reading in the Spectator last 
week the letter from “J. R.S.,” with its most apt quotation 
from Jefferson. The sayings of this statesman may well be 
pondered over just now, when our politicians are devising a 
policy of pick-pocketing which this democrat of democrats 
condemned in these words about a hundred years ago:—“ To 
take from one man whose industry, or whose father’s industry, 
has, it is thought, acquired too much, in order to give to 
another who has not exercised such industry, is to violate the 
first principles of association, the guarranty to every one of 
the free exercise of his industry and the fruits acquired 





thereby.” These are hard words for the modern democrat; 
but if the principle of taking from him who has to give to 
him who has not is carried much further, I again quote the 
great Jefferson and exclaim: “I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sheerwater Court, Byflect. HERBERT BRYANS, 





GNEIST’S PROPHECY. 
(To rum Eprror ov tue “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Have you noticed Gneist’s forecast of the present 
situation? I enclose a short extract, but the whole chapter 
is worth reading.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


“The course of English political development itself inclines us 
to the view that the third generation of our century will end in an 
era of radical action and of violent counteraction on the part of 
the hitherto ruling class...... he fundamental character of 
the English nation, the self-possession and political experience of 
the ruling class, and the good traditions of parliamentary 
practice, are a guarantee that this crisis also will at last be over- 
come without jeopardising the existence of the realm, or the 
essential parts of the parliamentary constitution. To meet the 
coming storm a certain fusion of the old parties seems to be 
immediately requisite ; though the propertied classes in defending 
their possessions will certainly not at first display their best 
qualities. As, further, a regular formation in two parties cannot 
be kept up, a splitting up into ‘fractions,’ as in the Parliaments of 
the Continent, will ensue, and the change of ministry will modify 
itself accordingly, so that the Crown will no longer be able to 
commit the helm of the State in simple alternation to the leader 
of the one or the other majority. And then a time may recur, 
in which the KING IN COUNCIL may have to undertake the 
actual leadership.”—*“ The History of the British Constitution,” 
by Dr. Rudolph Gneist, Vol. IL., pp. 452-53, published in 1886 by 
William Clowes and Sons. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLAND. 
[To tux Epiror or tus “Srectaror.”’) 

Srr,—On Thursday last (November 24th) I had the pleasure 
of lunching with an Englishman, for thirty years a partner 
in a prominent shipping firm and an executor in a very large 
estate. I asked him what he thought of the political situation 
in England. He told me that he had been three weeks in 
this country and in Canada, that he had opened two bank 
accounts over here, and that the purpose of his visit was to 
make arrangements for the transfer of his personal fortune 
from England to America and Canada. I expressed amaze- 
ment. He replied that he did not wonder; that it was a 
dreadful thing when an Englishman felt that his money was 
no longer safe at home; but that he had worked like a slave 
for over thirty years to acquire a competence, and that now 
he had it he did not propose to be robbed in his old age by 
Radical and Socialistic legislation. I cannot pretend to give 
more than a brief summary of his remarks. He expects 
England to adopt a single-Chamber form of government; 
expects much more very expensive legislation, like old-age 
pensions; expects the country to be forced to a Protective 
system to raise the necessary funds; believes that this change, 
which ought to take many years, will be attempted too quickly; 
and finally he predicts within two years the worst financial 
panic England has ever seen. I intimated as politely as I 
could that he must be an extremist. He replied that many 
thought as be did, he pointed to the declining price of Consols, 
and said that the executors of the estate had met 
recently and agreed to sell all the Consols in that estate. 
Whether his views are sound or not, at least he believes them 
with a conviction sufficient to force him to do violence to his 
feelings as an Englishman and to make the financial sacrifices 
which are inevitable when transferring a fortune from one 
country to another.—I am, Sir, &c., 





C. A. Griscom, jun. 

21 Washington Square, North, New York. 

[That the Englishman in question was wrong, and that 
there was no need for his pessimism, we are sure. We are 
equally sure that thousands are erroneously acting as he 
acted,—i.e., basing their action on panic. Liberals wax very 
angry to hear of such action, and describe it as foolishness 
and nonsense. Granted; but so is all panic. Unfortunately, 
however, that does not make the results any less disastrous. 
People are quite as effectively trampled to death owing to a 
false cry of fire as to a real one. But woe to those who 
needlessly cause panic, whether in a theatre or in the State. 
If they do not want to produce such conditions, our governors 





must refrain from “ Limehouse” speeches.—Ep. Spectator.) 
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LINCOLN’S CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

[To rue Eprror or tue “Sprrcrator.”’] 
S1r,—In the review of Sir Ian Hamilton’s book, “ Compulsory 
Service,” which appeared in your issue of the 5th inst., you 
refer to the fact that during the American Civil War Lincoln 
called “for half-a-million volunteers to save the nation.” I 
should like to take this opportunity of putting before your 
readers what happened after Lincoln made this appeal. I will 
quote from what is probably the latest account of the war in 
question; it is called “ The History of the Confederate War,” 
written by G. C. Eggleston, and published this very year by 
Mr. William Heinemann :— 

In New York City,” we are told, “there was a complete failure 

to make adequate response to Lincoln’s demand for further troops. 
Either the Government must go without the important quota 
from the principal city in the nation, or else a draft must be 
ordered to make good the deficiencies in the volunteering 
The draft was begun in New York on July Lith, 1863. 
Ter. There was murmuring and muttering throughout the 
Saturday’s operations and a spirif was aroused which threatened 
violence. ‘The violence came with a vengeance when the draft 
was resumed on Monday.” 
The draft offices were invaded and sacked, and in some cases 
the buildings were set on fire. Newspaper offices were 
assailed, and defended by jets of hot steam or even by hand- 
grenades. A whole block of buildings was burned in one 
place, and no Jess than eleven negroes, representing the very 
people for whose freedom from slavery the North was 
fighting, were killed outright :— 

“In Second Avenue the police and soldiers were attacked 
from the roofs and windows of houses. They quickly wreaked a 
terrible vengeance. They pushed their way into every house, and 
every room of every house, assailed everybody they could find 
there, thrust many of them through with bayonets, brained many 
others, threw some of them over balusters upon the stones below, 
followed the fleeing ones to the roofs and shot them there.” 

It is as well to recall these horrors as showing what terrible 
things happen in war, and it must be remembered that these 
horrors were quite uncalled for, and need never have arisen 
if the citizens of the United States would only have submitted 
to military training in peacetime. Let us bear in mind Lord 
Milner’s words: “ War is an evil, a tremendous evil, but 
military training is not.” Not only is military training 
beneficial in itself, but in many cases it is actually a safe- 
guard against the great evil of war.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Keene, Colonel. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
(To rum Epirorn or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—When reading your extremely interesting article on this 
subject in last week’s Spectator I was reminded of Carlyle’s 
remarks in “ Model Prisons ” thereon :— 

“TI take the liberty of asserting that there is one valid reason 
and only one, for either punishing a man or rewarding him in this 
world; one reason which ancient piety could well define. That 
you may do the will and commandment of God with regard to 
him. Aim thitherward and not elsewhere atall!...... And 
so you take criminal caitiffs, murderers and the like and hang 
them on gibbets ‘for an example to deter others.’ Whereupon 
arise friends of humanity and object. With very great reason, 
as I consider, if your hypothesis be correct. What right have you 
to hang any poor creature ‘for an example’? He can turn round 
upon you, and say: ‘Why make an example of me, a merely ill- 
situated pitiable man! Have you no more respect for misfortune? 
Misfortune I have been told is sacred. And yet you hang me now 
I am fallen into your hands; choke the life out of me for an 
example. Again I ask, Why make an example of me, for your 
own conveniencealone?’ All‘ revenge’ being out of the question, 
it seems to me the caitiff is unanswerable, and he and the 
philanthropic platforms have the logic all on their side. The 
one answer to him is: ‘ Caitiff, we hate thee, and discern for some 
6,000 years now that we are called upon by the whole universe to 
do it. Not with a diabolic, but with a divine hatred 
and will in the name of God, not with joy and exultation, but 
with sorrow stern as thy own, hang thee on Wednesday next and 
so end.’” 

Now Carlyle bases his whole argument on God’s eternal law; 
it does not concern him whether capital punishment be for 
retributive or deterrent purposes. Personally, Sir, I think 
revenge, “the wild kind of justice,” is out of the question; it 
cannot be pleaded. And whether it deters men is arguable; 
the man who commits murder in mad rioting passion is 
obviously too uncontrolled to be pulled up with such a flash- 
thought, and the cold-blooded calculating murderer is always 
to himself the one man not to be found out. The State and 
Church believe it is God’s eternal law to take life for life; 
but when men think that to hang a murderer is to commit a 





a. 
double murder, then capital punishment will cease. That time 
is not yet. Mr. Benson is merely sentimental.—I am Sir, &e. 

0.7. A. Sana, 





THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
(To rue Eprror oy tae “Spectaror.”} 
Srr,—Your correspondent of last week, “Q. Y.,” makes the 
common mistake of thinking that those who live much in the 
open air can dispense with fresh air indoors. This fallacy 
has cost many lives. Air cannot be stored up in the lungs ag 
water is in a cistern; it is needed fresh every minute, day and 
night. Your correspondent speaks of an attack of tuberculosis 
as though it might be driven off like measles or influenza 
perhaps never to return. Tuberculosis, alas! usually comes to 
stay, and is only driven away by severe and prolonged efforts, 
and should not be mentioned in the same breath with a mere 
cold in the head.—I am, Sir, &c., ELLen C. Tarr 
Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. 





(To tue Eprror or Tus “Srecraror.”) 

Srr,—Having built two small houses of concrete blocks in the 
early part of this year, I have since given my attention to the 
building of workmen’s cottages at a cost of about £130, | 
am building a block of six cottages, of which three are now 
finished. Each cottage contains five rooms as shown on the 
plan enclosed; all the rooms are well lighted. The kitchen 
has a cupboard with drawers under, and the scullery a boiler 
and sink and is well shelved; the large bedroom has a hanging 
wardrobe; the stairs are of easy go and have no objectionable 
winders. In front is a small garden fifteen feet square, behind 
a concrete yard fifteen feet square, divided from others by a 
six-foot wall, and beyond it is an e.c. and coalhouse, a private 
road, and a garden extending thirty yards in length. I am 
prepared to sell the cottages and land inclusive for £145 each 
for three or six. The houses are each supplied with water 
from the Thirlmere main. My blocks are made of five parts 
sand and clinkers to one part of cement. The sand cost 
3s. 10d. per load on the site and the clinkers 3s. 2d. per load. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Tuos, B. Gorsrt. 

Bay Horse, Lancaster. 

[Space does not allow us to print the plan, but it appears 
both simple and convenient. We congratulate Mr. Gorst on 
a very remarkable achievement.—Ep. Spectator.} 





“BEAR” ELLICE. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”"] 
Srz,—I am sorry to spoil an amusing myth, but the notice of 
Mrs. Ellice’s death in the Spectator of the 10th inst. is some- 
what inaccurate on a twofold score. The Mrs. Ellice whose 
death your correspondent “8.” refers to was not the widow of 
the well-known “Bear” Ellice, but the widow of “ Bear” Ellice’s 
son. Nor was the sobriquet bestowed upon the father, as 
your correspondent surmises, on account of “his brusque 
manner.” Mr. Ellice senior’s manner was courteous and 
genial. The title “ Bear” was due to his connexion with the 
Hudson Bay Company, in which he was largely interested, 
and which indeed he resuscitated at a critical stage of its 
existence. As “Bear” Ellice was my stepfather, I speak not 
without authority.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Cox. 
The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To ras Eviror or tum “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to contradict a statement made by 
“LL. H.” on p. 1025 of your last issue? John Bradshawe, 
President of the High Court of Justice which sentenced King 
Charles I., never lived at Bury Hall in Edmonton, nor had 
any connexion whatever with the place. Bury Hall was 
bought from Eusebius Andrewes in 1637 by Joshua Galliard. 
His grandson, Joshua Galliard, married in 1706 Elizabeth 
Bradshawe, sister and heir of George Bradshawe, of Brad- 
shaw, Co. Derby, from whom Bury Hall descended to my 
brother, who sold it soon after my father’s death. Judge 
Bradshawe was a cadet of the house of Bradshawe, of Marple 
Hall, Co. Chester, and at the time of his death in 1659 was 
only remotely related to the head of the family of Bradshawe 
of Bradshaw, from whom was ‘descended Mrs. Galliard of 
Bury Hall. I know the house well, and there is no truth in 
the secret-passage tradition.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuaries E. BrapsHaw Bow Les, 
The Nether House, Wirksworth, 
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TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
[To rue Eprror oy Tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Smr,—At the present time when trained women are so much 
required to take up posts of all kinds, may I draw the attention 
of your readers, especially in Scotland, to the fact that an excel- 
lent training school exists in Glasgow? I refer to the Queen 
Margaret Settlement, where training is given in all branches of 
social work, the fee (including board) being £1 1s. per week. The 
student may also attend a course of lectures upon the theoretical 
side of social economy, and for this course of training, practical 
and theoretical, a certificate may be obtained. There is at present 
very little difficulty in securing good pusts for women who are 
thoroughly trained in a Settlement. Full particulars may be had 
on application to the Warden, Queen Margaret Settlement, 
77 Port Street, Anderston, Glasgow.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lucy M. M. Garrpner, 
Hon. Sec., Q.M.C.S. Association. 








NOTICE.—When Arlicles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


FOR ENGLAND. 


Enter Youth (singing). 
Waesess homeside turf or tropic forest cover 
them, 
Or under shade of ruinous walls they lie 
Forgotten, where they laid them down to die, 
Or the unremembering waves trample over them, 
For her they lived, and they cannot die. 





Old Man. What are you singing, lad P— 


A doleful tune of a race grown bad P 


Youth. A verse I made in praise of her 


Whose son I am. 


Of her? What “her”? 
The merchantwoman of the seas ? 


Old Man. 


Youth. Nay, England, Daughter of the seas, 
Of whom our wise, our brave, our best 
Were scarce more than unworthiest ; 


England, whose name is meat and drink—— 


Old Man. So! and the only meat and drink 

Your thousands have. This foolish pride, 
This song you sing of those who died 
Abroad because they could not live 
Famished at home—why, I’d not give 

A breath of mine for praise of her. 

Youth, O, is it age forbids to stir 

Your pulse in least faint love, though she 
So far past all our praises be ? 

Old Man. Age knows, age knows, while youth but dreams; 
Age tests, while youth belauds what seems. 
England! She is the world’s disease, 

And when she falters and her knees 

Grow faint and fail her, she shall bear 

The weight of nations worthier : 

A harlot known, despoiled, and cast 

In the shamed limbo of the past. 

Youth. Hath Caliban grown old, with speech 
More free than ev'n Hell’s Furies teach ? 


Old Man. 


And thon, dost think thy race shall stand 
As Prospero with wizard wand, 

And tame the future? Never again 
Shall the proud fools their insult rain, 


| Youth, 





Youth. Nay, but, Old Man, if England fall, 
Shall all our love with England fall ? 
Though God ordain her minished state 
Should yet past errors expiate ; 
Though no more on Time’s banner she 
Write her large hopes; she yet shall be 
A fame perpetual and a sign 

Of greatness—past, but all divine! 

Her heroes’ immortality shed 

A ghostly grace on her, though dead. 


Old Man. No, and not this, not this! Shall they, 
Your flawed great ones, endure the day 


Of other nations’ gloriousness ? 


Youth. How should not even her foes confess 

A light transfignring all the story 

Of England's fame with the pure glory 
Of Nelson’s and of Shakespeare's fame, 
Glory that clings to Ralegh’s name, 
Glory that speaks the praise of Drake, 
Hudson and Grenville and Pitt and Blake. 


Old Man. These be your gods, O England, these, 
Whom not the waters of all the seas 
Could cleanse from taint of self or lust; 
To these your glory’s given in trust >— 
Pirates, rakes, braggarts—ev'n the best, 
Your Nelson, lackey 





Youth. Hold! O lest 
Quick lightning rive and sear the brain 
That would a rainbow’s fairness stain. 
O dear beyond your thought do these 
Live in our people’s memories ; 

Dearer than honour is the crown 
Immortal of their great renown! 


Old Man. The people! Nay, what heed is theirs 
Of aught beyond the day’s despairs ? 
Roam far the best, nor would return 
Though England sore and helpless yearn 


T’ wards them. 
Youth. 


Too craven were such sleep 
When her need called across the deep. 


Old Man. Ah, Youth, as hopeful now as ever! 
Shall what has once been alter never P 
Feel’st not the slow and painful stir 

Of Demos thewed the mightier 

For his long nightmare-ridden slumber ? 
And when the ancient bands that cumber 
His untaught strength are all put by, 
Shall he so gladly run to die 

For this so hard a foster? 


Youth. Yea! 

There's in our people yet to-day 

The same prompt blood that leapt to the cheek 
When Nelson bade her anger speak ; 

The love intent, the generous hate, 

Are theirs, aforetime that cowed Fate. 

Of England’s womb they sprang, and are 
Steadfastly true as star to star. 


Hope on, O Youth, if Hope may be 
Invincible as Hate for thee. 


Yea then, Old Man, and so farewell. 

My words, like orphans of their Mother, tell 

My love more than her praise; but parting now 

With boastless mouth but morning-fronted brow, 

A worthier song of England would I sing 

If aught of glory to my lips might cling, 

Singing those who, the scabbard of her Sword, 

Held it inviolate and her adored; 

Or songless, would live purely in the light 

Their love theds 
Night 

Ah, though all lips be dumb yet shall her fame 

Shine in her people’s life secure from shame ; 

And round her memory their glad service be 

Flung as around her shores the joyful Sea! 


Old Man. 


? 


star-like from the shrouding 





Like God, on humbler nations—those 
Too poor for friends, too mea for foes. 


JOHN FREEMAN, 
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INDIAN UNREST.* 


Ir is not often that a subject upon which the British people 
sadly needs to be informed is clarified by such a masterly 
treatment as is to be found in Mr. Chirol’s book on the origins 
and treatment of Indian unrest. There can be no one not 
resident in India who has studied the subject so closely as 
Mr. Chirol; and having acquired a highly impressive fund of 
information, he has the sovereign advantage, which could 
scarcely belong to any one in India, of a judicial detachment. 
Altogether, the book is an example of what such a study 
should be ; it is wise and serioas, firm but humane; it displays 
stutecraft as well as historical knowledge. How different— 
and how much more profitable—is the spirit of Mr. Chirol 
(who does not for a moment blink the brutal realities of the 
murderous sedition of to-day) from that of some people both 
in Caleutta and in England in 1857, from whose lips burst a 
rancorous outcry for reprisals. Reprisals of course would 
have cured nothing, and would have humiliated those who 
were responsible for them, however much they might have 
been said to be deserved. Every observer who kept his 
coolness knew this. The French General Vinoy wrote to 
Lord Clyde: “Les représailles sont toujours inutiles.” 
Happily England was never so well served by men of 
heroism and righteousness as she was served by her most 
distinguished soldiers in the Mutiny. We believe that in this 
respect our good fortune will be repeated; but our servants 
on whom the task of lLeroism falls, and will continue to fall, 
are the Government of India and the members of the 
Indian Civil Service. Warnings, it is true, were neglected 
long enough in the years immediately preceding 1908, but 
not so long or so hopelessly neglected as the warnings which 
heralded the Mutiny. Now there is a lull in the unrest. Even 
while methods of ending the unrest are being concerted we 
must remind ourselves that if we are true to our trust failure 
is impossible. There is no such thing as a united Indian 
nation which can rise and wreck the despised yet immeasurable 
blessings of our administration. By writing this book Mr. 
Chirol has done a service to his country. There will no longer 
be any excuse for English politicians to misunderstand the 
nature of Indian unrest. Even the bewildering complexities 
of Brahmanism are so skilfully reduced to their essential 
political meaning that they fall naturally and convincingly 
into their place in the scheme of organised sedition. 

It is a new India which Mr. Chirol describes. If Lord 
Ganning could come to life, he would not recognise the sinister 
revival of conservative Brahmanism in the Deccan, or the 
temper of the Bengalis of to-day, who persuade themselves 
that they were once a real nation, and have only temporarily 
fallen on evil days, and are capable of a glorious national 
rejuvenation. One thing above all others Mr. Chirol makes 
clear, and we undertake to say that he could not possibly 
have chosen a point on which the Englishman who calls 
himself a Liberal requires more enlightenment. He shows 
that in India—the same thing is true of most Eastern 
countries—religion is politics. The terms are interchangeable. 
This should never be forgotten. A man who does not 
appreciate this fact has not begun to understand the elements 
of the problem, although his learning may be wide, his 
sympathy intense, and his industry unabating. Let us 
imagine the case of a Radical politician much interested in 
India. He travels in India in the Recess, and is greatly 
struck by the culture of Brahmans who have been educated 
in Europe, and can converse with him in his own language 
of political philosophy. Their quotations from Mill alone 
are a passport to his affections. How crass is the stupidity, 
he thinks, of those who would forbid to such men a rapid 
development towards complete self-government! Surely 
swaraj is a reasonable demand! How intolerant and 
ignorant is the “ bureaucracy” which does not perceive the 
jewels spread before its eyes! But what the Radical visitor 
does not understand, because it is not immediately apparent, 
is that there isa mysterious difference between the workings of 
Eastern and Western minds, and that high intellectuality, and 
even fine ideals, in cultured Hindus are compatible with a 
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standard of morals and conduct so utterly debased (from our 
point of view) as to be an outrage onall education. Mr. Chirol 
illustrates this fact over and over again; he proves it out of 
the mouths of Hindus themselves. Every one who doubts 
it should not fail to read the book. It will certainly 
open his eyes. It may be that the enltured Brahman is no 
longer a believer, but that does not prevent him from using 
his faith to exert political influence on those who do believe, 
Men who have gained high University degrees take their part 
in the horrible rites of the worship of Durga or Kali. The 
propaganda of Mr. Tilak, a Chitpavan Brahman of the 
Deccan, is a case in point. With amazing skill and per- 
sistence he revived Hindu rites and superstitions which had 
almost fallen into desuetude, giving them ali a strong political 
meaning. He found justification for murder in the Bhagvat 
Ghita, perhaps the most beautiful book in the sacred Hindu 
literature. He restored the worship of Shivaji and the 
Ganpati rites :— 


“ Tilak could not have devised a more popular move than when 

he set himself to organize annual festivals in honour of Ganesh, 
known as Ganpati celebrations, and to found in all the chief 
centres of the Deccan Ganpati societies, each with its mela or choir 
recruited among his youthful bands of gymnasts. These festivals 
gave occasion for theatrical performances and religious songs in 
which the legends of Hindu mythology were skilfully exploited to 
stir up hatred of the ‘ foreigner ’—and mlenccha, the term employed 
for ‘foreigner,’ applied equally to Europeans and to Mahomedans 
—as well as for tumultuous processions only too well calculated to 
provoke affrays with the Mahomedans and with the police, which 
in turn led to judicial proceedings that served as a fresh excuse 
for noisy protests and inflammatory pleadings. With the Ganpati 
celebrations the area of Tilak’s propaganda was widely increased. 
But the movement had yet to be given 2 form which should 
directly appeal to the fighting instincts of the Mahrattas and 
stimulate active disaffection by reviving memories of olden times 
when under Shivaji’s leadership they had rolled back the tide of 
Musulman conquest and created a Mahratta Empire of their own. 
The legends of Shivaji’s prowess still lingered in Maharashtra, 
where the battlemented strongholds which he built crown many a 
precipitous crag of the Deccan highlands. In a valley below 
Pratabghar the spot is still shown where Shivaji induced the 
Mahomedan general, Afzul Khan, to meet him in peaceful con- 
ference half-way between the contending armies, and, as he bent 
down to greet his guest, plunged into his bowels the famous 
‘tiger’s claw,’ a hooked gauntlet of stecl, while the Mahratta 
forces sprang out of ambush and cut the Mahomedan army to 
pieces. But if Shivaji’s memory still lived, it belonged to a past 
which was practically dead and gone. Only a few years before 
an Englishman who had visited Shivaji’s tomb had written to a 
local newspaper calling attention to the ruinous condition into 
which the people of Maharashtra had allowed the last resting- 
place of their national hero to fall. Some say it was this letter 
which first inspired Tilak with the idea of reviving Shivaji’s 
memory and converting it into a living force. Originally it was 
upon the great days of the Poona Peshwas that Tilak had laid the 
chief stress, and he may possibly have discovered that theirs 
were not after all names to conjure with amongst non-Brahman 
Mahrattas, who bad suffered heavily enough at their hands. At 
any rate, Tilak brought Shivaji to the forefront and set in motion 
a great ‘national’ propaganda which culminated in 1595 in the 
celebration at all the chief centres of Brahman activity in the 
Deccan of Shivaji’s reputed birthday, the principal commemora- 
tion being held under Tilak’s own presidency at Raighar, where 
the Mahratta chieftain had himself been crowned. What was the 
purpose and significance of this movement may be gathered from 
a Shlok or sacred poem improvised on this occasion by one of 
Tilak’s disciples who was soon to acquire sinister notoriety. 
‘ Let us be prompt like Shivaji to engage in desperate enterprises. 
Take up your swords and shields and we shall cut off countless 
heads of enemies. Listen! Though we shall have to risk our 
lives in a national war, we shall assuredly shed the life-blood of 
our enemies.’ ” 
A very curious proof of Tilak’s flair was that the worship of 
Shivaji succeeded not only where Mahratta legends were 
strong, but among the Bengalis. This was indeed wonderful. 
Shivaji, the Mahratta hero, was to Bengalis a nomen 
infandum. For generations crying Bengali babies had been 
hushed by the terrible name of Shivaji—a sort of bogy or 
croque-mitaine useful to impatient mothers. Yet Mr. Suren- 
dranath Banerjee preached the glories of Shivaji which he 
had borrowed from the Decean, and Shivaji duly became a god 
of Hindu nationalism. Incidentally this transference of the 
worship of Shivaji is a complete proof of the co-operation in 
sedition between the Deccan and Bengal in spite of all their 
intense dissimilarities. 

Between 1906 and 1908 the spread of sedition was extra- 
ordinarily rapid. Tilak’s seed was come to harvest. Of all 
the newspapers which sprang into existence to preach hate 
and murder, none was more powerful than the Yugantar. 
Take only this one extract from the Yugantar as an example. 
Saktih worship, it should be said, leads in its extreme forms 
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to the most perverse and licentious aberrations of a highly 


emotional mysticism :— 

“Will the Bengali worshippers of Shakti shrink from the 

shedding of blood? The number of Englishmen in this country 
js not above one lakh and a half, and what is the number of 
English officials in each district ? If you are firm in your 
resolution you can in a single day bring English rule to an 
end. Lay down your life, but first take a life. The worship of 
the goddess will not be consummated if you sacrifice your lives 
at the shrine of independence without shedding blood.” 
The seditious Bengali papers went further than the Kesari, 
Tilak's Bombay paper, though that had spoken pleasantly of 
bombs as “charms” and “amulets.” A Hindu scholar wrote 
to Mr. Chirol of the Yugantar that nothing like its articles had 
ever appeared before in Bengali literature; and the Govern- 
ment translator confessed in Court that he bad never read 
language so lofty, so pathetic, so stirring. Yet the writers 
had never learnt Bengali in their school-days. The organ 
tone of Milton betrayed their English education. 

We have great hopes that the unrest in the Punjab, which 
is already conspicuously modified, will disappear, for it has 
not the basis of the proud and conservative Brahmanism which 
exists in the Deccan, or the sensitive “nationalism ” of the 
Bengalis. But it is to be remembered that if ever the 
Punjab went wrong, its Sikh and Sepoy troops would be more 
formidable than anything opposed to us in the province 
of Bombay or in Bengal. If we are wise, the Punjab will 
not trouble us. The causes of unrest are not all centred in 
the perverse rehabilitation of Hinduism. There are the 
sufferings of the people from the higher cost of living, from 
the plague, and from famine; there is the treatment of 
Indians in other parts of the Empire; there is the world-wide 
wave of Asiatic aspiration which received bulk and momentum 
from the Russo-Japanese War. More than all, there is the 
fatal mistake of our educational methods in India. We read 
to-day with a grim wonder Macaulay’s famous Minute on the 
panacea of education. The youth of India is now educated, 
but the ancient beliefs are destroyed by Western thought and 
no stabilising element takes their place. Religion and 
morality are not taught. We hold, with Mr. Chirol, that 
this should be remedied. We cannot impose Christianity on 
unwilling pupils by the authority of the State. That would 
be a tyranny obviously unauthorised by Christianity. Is, 
then, a Christian State to concern itself with teaching alien 
creeds? It is a question from which many people shrink. 
But we maintain that the time has come to face it. It is our 
deliberate opinion that the State should authorise the teaching 
of native religions in the elementary schools of India rather 
than that young India should grow up as now, a quarry for 
every kind of immoral, anti-social, and anarchic doctrine 
preached by clever but absolutely unprincipled Aryan 
idealists. 





BRITAIN’S NAVAL RIGHTS.* 

Ten years ago Mr. Bowles published a valuable book in which 
he advocated the repudiation of the Declaration of Paris on 
the ground stated by the late Lord Salisbury: that under it 
“the Fleet, valuable as it is for preventing an invasion of these 
shores, is almost valucless for any other purpose.” Since then 
the Declaration of Paris has not been denounced; on the 
contrary, a strenuous attempt has been made by the Conti- 
nental Powers, with the assent of Britain, to enlarge the 
scope of the principle contained in it. Belligerent maritime 
rights—which is to say the rights of Britain—are being 
gradually whittled away :— 

“ We are now asked to change the law of the sea—to brand as 
partial and incompetent our most respectable Prize Courts ; to 
deprive them of their authority ; and to subject all their decisions 
to appeal before another brand-new Court invented for the 
purpose. We are asked to abandon and renounce the body of 
law built up on their decisions, and to substitute for that another 
brand-new law specially invented for the new Court in the recesses 
of Foreign Offices. And to crown all, we are informed that a 
British Foreign Secretary has, in fact, already agreed on behalf 
of Great Britain to the erection of this new Court, and has agreed 
on her behalf to take henceforth as the law of nations the new 
inventions contrived by the astute Chancelleries of Europe, and 
adopted with incredible levity and incaution by the docile Foreign 
Office of Great Britain.” 

The present work is written to expound the truth of what is 
happening, a truth hidden away in bulky official documents 
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mostly written in French. We sincerely trust that Mr. 
Bowles will be successful in awakening and alarming the 
country. 

By the Declaration of Paris in 1856 we abandoned our right 
to capture enemy merchandise in neutral ships, and received 
as our reward the nominal abolition of privateering. This 
meant that we abandoned voluntarily the right which in the 
great days of our naval history had been held of the highest 
value, and which our rivals had for two centuries by threats 
and cajoleries attempted in vain to induce us to forgo. For 
the arguments in favour of this right we recommend the 
reader to study Mr, Bowles’s earlier volume. In the present 
work he gives us a penetrating and cunvincing analysis of 
what is involved in the phrase “command of the sea.” The 
aim of war is to distress the enemy and make him submit, and 
for this purpose there is no more effectual means than to stop 
his trade, and thereby impair his tax-paying capacity. The 
Declaration of Paris was aimed at weakening the pre- 
dominance of a strong naval Power, since the stronger the 
Power the less need it would have for the protection of the 
neutral flag. Nowadays we have forgotten that we ever 
fonght a naval war; we think of ourselves as eternally 
neutral, and therefore likely to benefit by whatever increases 
the rights of neutrals. There could be no more dangerous 
mistake. Some day or other we must fight for our lives at 
sea, and we may then find that we have fatally tied ow 
hands. Mr. Bowles examines some of the reasons which 
are adduced by advocates of the immunity of private 
property from capture at sea. To begin with, the 
doctrine involves the strange proposition that some part 
of a nation may be at war and some part at peace with 
a national enemy. Some argue—Mr. F. E. Smith, we 
believe, among them—that since the Declaration of Paris has 
taken away so much of the belligerent’s right of capture, it 
would be wiser to give up the rest. We agree with Mr. Bowles 
that it would be wiser to renounce that ill-omened Declaration. 
Then there is the argument about our sea-borne supplies and 
national starvation, an argument which does not stand up 
against Mr. Bowles’s practical and searching examination. 
He shows further how very little a Continental enemy could 
be compensated, as Lord Loreburn seems to think, for the 
closing of the sea by any extension of land-borne supplies. 
The plain truth is that if we give up our ancient belligerent 
rights, and indefinitely increase the rights of neutrals, we 
condemn ourselves to a stalemate in future naval wars :— 

“With his trade free from all interference the enemy would be 
under no necessity to protect it...... If this new doctrine were 
accepted, the more powerful the British navy the more certain 
its futility as a weapon of offence. With his trade unrestricted 
and his navy in port, the enemy could safely leave it to a wholly 
inoffensive mastery ; and the ‘ command of the sea’ for purposes 
of offence would have sunk to the level of an unmeaning phrase. 
Much more might be said as to the humanity which 
prefers cutting throats to capturing ships and goods; as to the 
civilisation which arrays one half of a city against the other 
half; as to the progress from shorter, more effectual, and more 
merciful, towards longer, less effectual, and less merciful, war.” 


We have no space to recapitulate the argument of the 
chapter on “ War Risks at Sea.” Mr. Bowles takes the 
various Powers with which a naval war is possible, and shows 
how little risk there is of real hardship to our population if 
the old doctrine as to private property at sea is upheld. As 
he truly says, there is only one ultimate war risk, the risk of 
being defeated, and anything which tends towards that is 
to be repudiated, even though it may involve an apparent 
lessening of private trading risks. 

Such being the general argument, we have to consider the 
events of the past three years. The Hague Conference of 
1907 was animated by a very decided bias against belligerent 
rights,—that is, against the rights of Britain, the most powerful 
of potential belligerents. It drew up and affirmed thirteen 
Conventions and one Declaration. Some of them were 
harmless, one or two were beneficent, « veral involved a 
most damaging change in British status. No. 6 seriously 
restricted the power of a belligerent over enemy merchant 
ships found in bis ports at the outbreak of war. No. 7 
provided for the conversion of merchant ships into warships, 
and by a side-wind restored the practice of privateering, the 
abolition of which had been the price of Britain’s assent to 
the Declaration of Paris. No. 11 forbade the examination of 
official enemy despatches even when found on an enemy ship, 
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crew when captured to go free provided they undertake to 
serve no further in the war,—two proposals which are as 
mischievous as they are preposterous. No. 12 provided for 
the establishment of an International High Court, to which 
an appeal would lie from the judgments of the British Prize 
Courts and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. We 
opposed this scheme in our columns when it was first 
promulgated, and see no cause to reconsider our view. Of 
these four Conventions, No. 6 was signed, and Nos. 7 and 11 
both signed and ratified, by Great Britain. No. 12 is 
embodied in the new Naval Prize Bill. 


The law to be administered by the International Prize Court 
was discussed by the Conference which met in London in 
December, 1908. “It established in 1909 what in 1801 the 
King of England characterised in his Speech from the Throne 
as ‘a new code of maritime law inconsistent with the rights 
and hostile to the interests of this country.” Among other 
things, it altered the whole doctrine of contraband, allowing 
a neutral contraband-carrier to be condemned only if the 
contraband forms more than half the cargo. It made the 
papers of a ship practically conclusive proof as to the 
voyage on which it is engaged and as to the port of discharge 
of the goods. Conditional contraband is to be liable to 
capture only if the goods are consigned to enemy authorities 
or to a trader who as a matter of common knowledge supplies 
the enemy. Moreover, it drew up a list of contraband articles, 
things manifestly incapable of being listed, and allowed a 
belligerent Power to add to this list by declaration. It 
exempted neutral vessels from search if under their own 
national convoy, and it introduced provisions as to blockades 
which would tend to make this form of operation a farce. It 
gave a neutral special facilities for the transport of belligerent 
land forces. On the difficult question of the transfer of an 
enemy vessel to a neutral flag, instead of allowing bona fides 
to be proved by the consideration of all the circumstances, it 
introduced a set of arbitrary presumptions. This, it should be 
noted, is to introduce a foreign method of proof instead of our 
traditional English system. The two methods may be seen 
at work by comparing the French patente and the English 
Income-tax. To our mind, on the question of the transfer of 
ships our old method is infinitely fairer. The same false 
principle is applied in the question as to the test of neutral 
ships as neutral goods. The test for the ship is that of 
nationality,—the flag she is entitled to fly. As to the test of 
goods the Conference came to no agreement. The results 
of the sittings were embodied in the Declaration of London, 
1909. 


The final stage was reached in the Naval Prize Bill, which 
only the General Election prevented from coming before 
Parliament this autumn. The Bill provides for the establish- 
ment of the new International Prize Court to supersede 
our own Prize Courts and the King in Council. The 
Judges of it are to apply the “rules of international 
law,”—that is, the Declaration of London, with such additions 
as they may be pleased to add from their own notions of 
equity and justice. The Bill therefore destroys the law of 
nations so far as we have understood it in the past in con- 
nexion with our maritime rights. We have already signed 
the Declaration of London, and the British people have never 
been consulted on one single point. How far is this signature 
binding, since it has never received the sanction of the King 
or the assent of Parliament? Mr. Bowles thinks that it 
amounts to nothing unless the Naval Prize Bill is passed and 
the International Prize Court established. The question 
seems to us to go further back, for, even if there is no Inter- 
national Court, are our old Prize Courts, not to speak of our 
Admirals, bound to act upon the Declaration of London ? 
We agree with Mr. Bowles; we do not see that the assent 
of a single Minister can change what is part of the law of 
England. It is therefore vitally important for those who do 
not believe in this indefinite extension of neutral rights, and 
see in them a blow at the heart of Britain’s sea power, to 
resist the passing of the Bill and the sanctioning of the 
Declaration of London. We do not want to see naval war, 
where the offensive and defensive cannot be separated, 
reduced to the condition of the ineffective civil wars of 
mediaeval Italy, where the mercenaries on both sides fought 
on a private understanding. We believe that Britain is bound 
to retain every means of making war at sea with her total 
might, for it is the essence of her safety. The whole story is 








es 
a curious example of the need of retaining a closer super- 
vision of Ministers by Parliament, and, since the Lower House 
is too docile, of having its decisions revised by a stron, 
Second Chamber. ’ 





THE POET LAUREATE OF THE RUINS#® 
THE Londoner of to-day knows nothing of the romance of 
ruin. For him Roman remains come to light only in 
occasional excavations, to be quickly hidden away again 
beneath a superstructure more impenetrable than the last, 
Archaeological treasures exist only in museums, where, through 
the glass that enshrines them, they fail to make us hear a 
convincing note of the past. Even if a monument from more 
recent times be allowed to rest upon the spot that knew its 
former glory, it is so admirably swept and garnished, so care- 
fully set about with paling and grass-plot, so ostentatiously 
preserved, that it becomes but a broken-spirited anachronism 
in the midst of its “up-to-date” surroundings. Conse- 
quently the city dweller of these days can form but a feeble 
idea of the effect which classical ruins, left as they had stood 
for two thousand yeare, would have upon the mind of a young 
enthusiast fired by art, and at the same time highly responsive 
to the sentiment attaching to bygone times. 

In Rome a century and a half ago there was no Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, no County Council, 
no advertisement hoardings to desecrate and screen from 
public gaze the legacy of the Caesars. The deposits of 
Nature were allowed to heap themselves around column and 
wall, rising like a never-ebbing tide almost to the level of the 
capitals, and again almost to the top of the openings of 
triumphal arches. Verdure flourished in and upon the 
temples. Cattle and goats browsed and idled in the shadows 
of the walls. Vagrants slumbered upon the moss-grown 
stones, and the sun poured down upon the silent “Cow 
Fields” which overspread the pavement of the Forum. 
Ancient Rome was then but an old wife’s tale. There were 
no sermons in its stones for the modern Roman, who had 
made of the Colosseum by turns a fortress, a stone quarry, a 
wool mill, and a saltpetre factory. It was left to a young 
Venetian to make ancient Rome the pride of those who 
had swarmed insensate among its treasures. At the age of 
eighteen Giovanni Battista Piranesi came and saw and 
conquered. To his keen and romantic vision, to his rod and 
rule and etching-needle, old Rome yielded all it had saved 
from the vandal hands of centuries. Working in the open air, 
he drew and etched with never-flagging love, and studied and 
measured with such minute accuracy that the facts and figures 
engraved upon his plates are valued by the architect and 
student of to-day. 

But it does not require a specialist in etching, nor a pro- 
fessed archaeologist, nor a qualified architect to appraise the 
merit or appreciate the charm of Piranesi’s plates; for beyond 
their value as topographical records, they have certain alluring 
pictorial qualities that surpass anything done before or since 
in their particular class of work. In their own day they were 
popular favourites immediately upon publication, and won 
the patronage of the Papal authorities. No less does “the 
man in the street” to-day surrender to their romantic spell. 
Winckelmann, Goethe, Scott, and Coleridge, to say nothing 
of the members of the Dilettanti and other societies, found in 
the plates a tangible complement to their own theories and a 
convincing illustration of their teachings. It is almost im- 
possible to trace the extent of the influence of Piranesi’s work. 
The chief designers of his day, including the brothers Adam, 
Wedgwood, and Flaxman, openly availed themselves, and 
that much more liberally than is generally supposed, of the 
wealth of material crowded into the plates. From this cause 
the designs of furniture and decoration became chastened 
and enriched. Mr. Arthur Samuel, the author of the highly 
interesting book upon Piranesi and his work which is the 
subject of this article, is of opinion that “a day may come 
yet when we perhaps shall be expected to speak of a piece of 
‘ Piranesi’ where we now speak of a piece of ‘Chippendale’ 
furniture.” 

The collector of to-day, however, is more covetous of the 
larger views than of the plates of details and ornaments. 
Such works as appear in the Vedute di Roma series, or the 
Opere Varie and Carceri, have a wider appeal because they 
possess factors far above the level of mere architecture or 
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archaeology. They touch the emotions as much as the 

intellect. They have the glamour and the awe of fairy- 
tales. Temples, monuments, bridges, and even streets are 
managed with such supreme artistry as to point of view, light 
and shade, scale and aerial perspective, that they tell tales of 
an aloof and beautiful wonderland. 

Piranesi was trained as an architect, and although nothing 
but a few restorations found actual materialisation, owing to 
his poverty and lack of opportunity, yet his genius vented 
itself upon schemes for public buildings only too magnificent 
to fit possible occasion. Of these imaginative schemes the 
most remarkable were a class by themselves, and frankly the 
fanciful visions of a spirit suffering from nightmarish 
depression. These he called Le Carceri d’Invenzione. They 
are impossible prisons and torture-bouses, vast and intricate, 
wherein the eye wanders never to see the end of the soaring 
and receding fastnesses. The fascination of the horror in 
them is accentuated by their specious probability. More 
sublime essays in the awe-inspiring have never been made. 
Our own recently demolished Newgate, admitted to be the 
most eloquent building in England, undoubtedly owed much 
to the association of Dance with Piranesi. Mr. Samuel 
observes that Mr. Blomfield goes so far as to give the 
opinion that Newgate was, to all intents, more Piranesi 
than Dance. 

Considered only as an etcher, Piranesi stands in the very 
front rank. No one since Rembrandt has made the process 
so entirely amenable to every whim or afterthought of the 
artist. As a worker in monochrome, he sometimes arrives at 
the last word of modern impressionism. His buildings in 
middle distance glitter behind a veil of atmosphere, whilst his 
interiors are veritable light-traps where the imprisoned rays 
seek out the darkest corners. Circular buildings and curving 
architectural features fascinated him, and he combined with 
the stately dignity of classic severity the most attractive graces 
of Rococo,—the broken and hollow dome, the fractured arch, 
and the antithesis of feathery growth on the firm contours of 
masonry. 

Piranesi made one great error,—he worked too hard and 
did too much. As a consequence, his plates were too plentiful 
tocommand their value. Worse than this, they were once, 
after his death, in peril of seizure at sea; but the misguided 
captain made efforts and saved them—for their further 
lamentable exploitation. On this point Mr. Samuel says :— 

“It is to be regretted that Troubridge did not throw the copper 

plates overboard ; it would have spared Piranesi’s reputation from 
the violence that is still done to it by the coarse and spoiled 
impressions that were, from time to time, issued by any enter- 
prising person who cared to hire the worn-out plates for a day’s 
printing. Such impressions grossly misrepresent Piranesi’s work. 
I believe these plates can still be hired.” 
The reproductions which embellish the author’s book are 
above suspicion, and evidently have their origin in fine 
impressions. Though, of course, smaller in scale, they convey 
the effect of the originals with only the inevitable loss. 

Mr. Samuel is to be congratulated on this work. But why 
should he not lay the public under a further obligation by 
issuing a book or portfolio with full-size reproductions of 
Piranesi’s chief imaginative works? Such a publication would 
be a source of delight to all who care for the romantic side 
of architecture, and love the pomp and circumstance of column 
and architrave, dome and portico, echoing hall and sounding 
colonnade, of long-drawn vistas and perspectives of temples, 
palaces, and 

“towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bear stars.” 





ROMAN LIFE* 
Some thirty years ago, during the month when Lord Beacons- 
field lay dying, the present writer lingered one radiant morn- 
ing on the belfry of the Capitol. He was alone; for in those 
days the staircase was always open, so that a visitor could go 
up whenever he chose to meditate in peace. Below was the 
Forum, a pitiful skeleton of life and greatness, though its 
bones were less uncovered then; to the right was the 
Palatine, more encumbered than at present with kitchen 
gardens and mean buildings; in front the Colosseum, pre- 
dominant until one has explored the baths of Antoninus; 


* Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul, By T. G. Tucker, London: 
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beyond them both stretched away the Campagna and ite 
aqueducts; touching the horizon were the blue hills, with 
Tivoli and Albano gleaming white, whispering of Imperial 
grandeur and prehistoric legends, of Horace’s bright world, 
and the grey Virgilian dreams. Presently there came ascend- 
ing British voices, the louder Scotch, and the shuffle of 
toiling footsteps ; and there emerged blinking into the sun- 
light two figures, whiskered, fringed with iron-grey, solemn in 
black suits and gloves, wearing tall hats, absurd, carrying 
umbrellas. The past receded; Livy was reversed, and geese 
were the invaders of the citadel. The Forum had few memories 
for these incarnations of the Sunday-school, and they were 
in confusion. The Palatine, with its crest of feathery 
cypresses, told them nothing. Evidently they did not 
realise that it had contained Caesar's housebold; nor had 
they been made aware of the Scriptural objects on the arch of 
Titus. But, recognising at length the Colosseum, “ Prodigious,” 
drawled the Scot, “and how comforting that Saint Paul 
should have seen that very edifice which ye are now looking 
at.” “How Providential,” droned both together; and they 
descended from the Capitol. 

Now Professor Tucker is not gailty of any such anachronism 
as those two good men committed. In that matter his book 
is impeccable. It is thoroughly accurate and sound; but it 
has several defects and limitations, about which serious 
readers have the right to be cautioned. In the first place, we 
regret the title. This volume has little to do with Nero, and less 
with St. Paul. Their names have apparently been used for a 
sensational or advertising purpose, which is not fulfilled by 
the contents of the volume. The two personages are not 
confronted; but, as they probably never met in real life, 
we do not complain of this. The two spirits, however, 
which they represent are not contrasted, or brought into 
rivalry. There is no suggestion that the great Roman 
world was in the presence of its supplanter, and that Nero 
actually made a fierce attack, though the real conflict was 
delayed. That dramatic sense is present all through Renan’s 
L’ Antéchrist ; in fact, it inspires the volume, and the essential 
truth of Renan’s conception is hardly impaired if Domitian 
and not Nero be taken for the Antichrist of the Revelation. 
As Professor Tucker has not used Nero and St. Paul for 
these purposes, we do not see what he has gained by utilising 
their names. He has, indeed, actually lost, as he reveals by a 
rather clumsy artifice. By choosing this period he has really 
excluded himself from the mellowed and more perfect Rome 
of a later time, and he has to describe many buildings which 
did not exist within the period of his volume. It is not the 
function of an antiquary to be a prophet; indeed, he is the 
exact opposite. Epimetheus, and not Prometheus, should be 
his patron. 

Though Professor Tucker is not guilty of the same offence 
as our two pious disturbers on the Capitol, yet he cannot be 
absolved altogether from doing some violence to the strict laws 
of history and the claims of a rigorous archaeology. The best 
Rome for such a purpose as Professor Tucker's should not be 
earlier than the city of Marcus Aurelius, which could show all 
the great buildings of the Flavian Caesars, of Trajan, and of 
Hadrian, coloured and softened by the weather of more than a 
century :— 

“ At no period of its history,” says Pater in a wonderful chapter 

of Marius, “had the material Rome itself been better worth 
seeing the various work of many ages falling har- 
moniously together in it, and as yet untouched save by time, 
adding the final grace of a rich softness to its complex expression. 
Trrer During fifty years of public quiet, a sober, brown and 
grey bad grown apace on things. The gildingon the roof of many 
a temple had lost its garishness: cornice and capital of polished 
marble shone out with all the crispness of real flowers.” 
Even then Rome was incomplete, for the titanic bath of 
Caracalla was not finished, and the Palatine still wanted the 
gigantic house of Septimius Severus with its soaring tower. 
Roman life would not have differed materially if Professor 
Tucker had described it in this later period, while his archac- 
ology might have been both fuller and truer. For what he 
does give, however, and for his way of treating it, his readers 
may be grateful. 

The extent of the Empire and the various Provinces are 
described clearly, as are the Imperial system and the govern- 
ing classes. We are glad to find that Professor Tucker takes 
a sane and reasonable view of the Emperors themselves. Two 





of the Julian Caesars, Caligula and Nero, were m id; and we 
suspect they inherited their madness from Mare Antony. The 
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others, undoubtedly, were libelled; or the State and the form 
of government could not possibly have subsisted. The libels 
of Tacitus confute themselves; and the motives of aristo- 
cratic hatred for the Principate are obvious. When it is said 
that Suetonius had access to State Papers, it should be 
remembered that his personal details about the Caesars are 
precisely the kind of matter which never finds its way into 
official documents. 

There is an interesting chapter on “Travel within the 
Empire,” though we think Professor Tucker is straining 
a point when he talks about “the extravagantly decorated 
travelling-coach of the fourteenth century.” There may 
have been more or less decorative waggons in the time 
of Edward III.; but there were neither coaches in England, 
nor fit roads for them, until the very end of the sixteenth 
century or the beginning of the seventeenth. 

The Roman Army is very well described, and so are all the 
Actails of houses, furniture, meals, and daily life. The 
chupter on religion seems to us unsatisfactory. Professor 
Tucker has not brought out the attempted reformation of 
Augustus, nor the strange decadence from the cultured 
scepticism and philosophy of Cicero’s age to the superstition 
and credulity of the second and third centuries. The growing 
fashion for sentiment, emotion, and Oriental mysticism cannot 
be ignored by any honest inquirer into the causes which 
underlay the acceptance of Christianity. Professor Tucker 
writes about ‘‘the principles of Christianity, as laid down by 
its Founder, and as spread by St. Paul”; but the religion 
established by Constantine, and enforced by later Emperors, 
was something wholly different from “the principles” of the 
“ Founder,” and perhaps was contradictory to most of them; 
and there are wide differences, again, between those principles 
or precepts and the more systematised notions of St. Paul. 
Gibbon talks of the barefooted friars singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, the present church of the Ara Coeli. 
Professor Tucker points out, more correctly, that this church 
is on the site of Juno’s Temple, and that Jupiter’s was on the 
other side of the Capitol. 

Perhaps the chief defect in the book is that there is not a 
chapter on Roman law, which, with the Roman language, was 
its most fruitful and abiding contribution to human society. 
As of the Emperors, so of the people in general, Professor 
Tucker speaks wisely of their morality and way of living. 
We ust recognise, however, that the Pax Augusta did not 
bring to humanity all the blessings that might have been 
expected. The want of national emulation, the decay of the 
military virtues, bad finance, and social sentimentalism 
brought a great civilisation to ruin. It died as much from 
its own prosperity, perhaps, as from any other cause. 
Wonderful, indeed, is the impression left upon vs as we read 
the chapter on the “Roman Profusion of Art.” And we 
may leave the subject there, with many longings for what we 
do not possess, and more regrets for all that was lost in the 
night of Germanic barbarism. 





THREE LECTURES BY MR. HALDANE.* 


Tue subjects dealt with in these papers are of far wider 
scope than would be imagined from their title. So far as it 
is possible to summarise the lesson which they teach, they 
may be said to describe from various standpoints the ideal 
character, and to sketch out the best methods of developing 
it. But, indeed, if we were to select the least satisfactory 
characteristic of the essays, it would be the fact that from 
time to time their general line of argument becomes obscure. 
This is perhaps due to the necessity for compression, and 
is in any case amply atoned for by the invigorating flashes 
of thought which are to be found upon every page. Two 
of the addresses, “The Soul of a People” and “The 
Dedicated Life,” are concerned principally with describing 
the true attitude which should be adopted by the student. 
The two chief qualities required are the complementary ones 
of “concentration” and “passion”: concentration, to prevent 
superficiality, and passion, to avoid pedantry. A kind of 
hero-worship, too, is required of the student, for “the 
characters of its greatest men are the greatest books the 
world possesses, and we do well to be constantly reading in 
them.” Mr. Haldane goes on to show that the student who 
dedicates himself to the true learning will arrive at last at the 





knowledge of his own soul, “and so the University becomes 
at its best, the place where the higher ends of life are made 
possible of attainment, where the finite and the infinite 
are found to come together.” The remaining address, 
“The Calling of the Teacher,” deals with a rather different 
subject. It is directed against what Mr. Haldane considers 
the main characteristic of contemporary thought,—namely 
its negative outlook. He finds this quality in the attitude 
both of science, philosophy, and theology :—* Every one 
seems afraid of saying anything without at once qualifying it 
by adding that his assertion is provisional only, merely a 
partial and fragmentary effort to express the truth, and is to 
be taken as nothing else.” The danger of this mental 
condition is its sterility, but it can be removed, Mr. Haldane 
believes, by the cultivation of a wider view of life. It igs 
therefore among the chief duties of the preacher “to set men 
and women on the road of deliverance from the negative, from 
the intellectual temptation that arises from a narrow outlook.” 
These few quotations will serve to show the kind of subject- 
matter with which Mr. Haldane’s book is occupied; our 
readers may feel certain of finding plenty in it to interest 
them. 





ESPIONAGE.* 

Spyine is neither “cricket” nor is it nice. It is a weapon of 
war, and a brutal, business weapon the value of which is less 
appreciated by us than by Continental nations. Still, it has 
been used by Great Britain, and some of the accounts— 
especially those by foreign writers—of the period of our 
national history when we were fighting against Napoleon 
show what a large part was supposed to have been then 
played by British Secret Service agents. Almost within the 
last decade our attention has been drawn both to the reality 
of espionage and to the necessity for it. The demonstration 
of the work of the comparatively highly subsidised Boer 
Intelligence System before the South African War was some- 
what of a surprise, and after the war was ever it was proved 
that our own much-abused and financially starved Intelligence 
Branch had not only discovered, but had reported, all of 
military value that there was to be known about the two 
Republics. We had many sensational descriptions of the 
work performed by the spies of the marvellously organised 
system of the Japanese. There have been frequent newspaper 
articles of recent years drawing attention to the supposed 
existence of foreign spies in England, and, lastly, public 
interest in the subject has been aroused by recent arrests. 
But, generally speaking, spying goes against the national 
grain, and there is a tendency to ignore its existence and to 
belittle its value which is due to a combination of repugnance, 
apathy, and ignorance. The very readiness with which the 
term “spy mania” is applied to efforts to discover the truth 
about what foreign nations are doing is a sign that we are far 
from appreciating facts. 

In addition to its attraction—somewhat akin to the fascina- 
tion possessed by detective stories and other works which 
purport to disclose plots or reveal secrets—this book has the 
merit of appearing at a psychological moment when spying is 
to some extent in the air. Inasmuch as it deals largely with 
the history of one Stieber (the King of the Sleuth-hounds), it 
recalls the French and German accounts of the famous spy 
of Napoleon I., Charles Schulmeister (the Hauptspion). But 
whereas espionage under Napoleon was carried out by the 
practically unaided efforts of an individual, that of the 
Prussian and German Secret Police, as described by M. 
Lanoir, is the work of a vast organisation initiated and fora 
long time controlled by a genius. Though the master-spirit 
and originator of the system is dead, the work, according to 
this writer, still proceeds unabated. M. Lanoir’s book was 
published in 1908, and he gives a list of the authorities he 
has consulted ; but when he repeats verbatim conversations 
which were held years ago, the reader naturally wonders 
where he obtained his records. In other words, it scems 
probable that the book is not absolutely accurate in every detail. 
But even so, it is an exposure of the ramifications and the scope 
of organised espionage which amounts to a liberal education in 
possibilities. To quote one point, there were in France in 1908, 
according to the author, thirty thousand German Secret 
Service agents of various nationalities and both sexes. While 
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a large portion of the book deals with the more ordinary and 
obvious methods of assisting warlike operations by obtaining 
information beforehand, the most interesting chapters, 
especially at a moment when Franee’s railway system 
has just been paralysed by a great strike, are those 
describing the efforts that can be made by one nation to 
foment social and labour troubles, and so disturb the 
national life of a rival with a view to assisting its own military 
position. The author points out how often these troubles 
have occurred in France at critical moments. This side of 
the uses of a secret service will come as somewhat of a 
revelation to many. 

Making every allowance for possible bias, exaggeration, 
and inaccuracy in a work of this nature, M. Lanoir’s book 
is emphatically one that should be read. The anonymous 
translation varies in quality, but is on the whole well done. 





EGYPT, OLD AND NEW.* 

Sir Gaston Maspero, who is Director of the “Service des 
Antiquités”” in Egypt, makes an annual inspection of the 
region under his charge. His plan is to have his dahabeeyah 
towed up the Nile, as far, say, as Assouan, without stopping 
onthe way. He then drops down the stream, a slow process, 
as the North wind often more than countervails the current, 
but giving many opportunities for seeing what is left of the 
past and what is going on in the present. These experiences 
have been published for the last ten years or so in Le Temps 
and elsewhere. Here we have them collected. No one, we 
may be sure, knows more about ancient Egypt than Sir 
Gaston Maspero, and we soon feel that he is a keen observer of 
its modern conditions. One of the most interesting chapters 
is entitled “A Parliament of Kings at the Tomb of 
Amendthes II.” It isa curious story, in which the old and the 
new are linked together in a sinister way, this way being the 
practice of tomb-robbing. The Egyptian creed that the exist- 
ence after death was a continuation of the existence before 
demanded that a deceased magnate should be furnished with 
all the necessaries and superfluities while he was alive. These 
funerary gifts were publicly exhibited, and moved the greed 
of some at least of the spectators. Guards were indeed 
appointed, but they were ill paid and ill fed, and recouped 
themselves either by robbing on their own account or by 
collusion with outside thieves. Then there were periodic inspec- 
tions by the priests in charge; but the defence was naturally 
unequal to the attack. Accordingly the guardians were driven 
to conceal what they could not guard. They hid the Royal 
corpses in various places, where modern zeal has discovered 
them. The question is, what is to be done with them? To 
leave them is to invite plunder, for, as our autbor remarks, 
“an authentic King in the antiquity market has an incal- 
culable value.” The museum seems the only safe refuge; but 
what a strange anomaly it is! Of course it is immensely 
interesting to see the actual forms of these old-world poten- 
tates. “This slender, short personage is Thoutmés III, the 
conqueror of Syria”; “Setoui I. has the serene countenance 
of a priest”; Ramses III. “appears like a stout, heavy 
rustic.” And we have a feeling, quite illogical, but still 
practically operative, that what would be intolerable if it were 
a case of three hundred years, matters little in a case of three 
thousand, In the view of present-day Egypt the river is, of 
course, the prominent feature. The Nile gives Egypt its 
daily bread, and sometimes withholds it. And it is always 
encroaching on the land, though leaving something in com- 
pensation; only what it takes is cultivated, what it leaves has 
to be reclaimed. A very interesting chapter on Philae shows 
past and present in conflict. The Barrage has submerged 
much and will submerge more. But the welfare of a nation 
must outweigh everything else. 





THE CAXTON SHAKESPEARE.+ 
THE publication of Vols. XV.-XX. brings to completion this 
very satisfactory edition of the great dramatist; “the most 
important edition of Shakespeare that has appeared for sixty 
years ” is not more than a modest appreciation of its merits; 
we might not unsafely extend the term even to the whole 
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period of the poet’s literary existence. He has, in fact, never 
been so adequately dealt with, partly, of course, because the 
latest worker naturally enters upon the labours of others, but 
chiefly because a quite unprecedented force of literary and 
critical ability has been brought to bear upon the task. As 
we look back upon the names of contributors who have helped 
in earlier volumes, we see those of Algernon C. Swinburne, 
Henry James, J. J. Jusserand, Andrew Lang, George Saints- 
bury, A. W. Ward, and T. Watts-Dunton. This is a very 
distinguished company; nor is there anything incongruous in 
the fact that their commander-in-chief is Mr. Sidney Lee. 
No one has a better title to a leader's place, so various and so 
useful have been his services to the students of Shakespeare. 

The contents of the six volumes now before us—the name 
of the writer of the introduction is given after the title of the 
play or poems—are :—XV., Julius Caesar (Sidney Lee) and 
Hamlet (George Santayana); XVI., Troilus and Cressida 
(Walter Raleigh) and Othello (William E. Henley); 
XVII., Macbeth (H. C. Beeching) and King Lear (William 
Archer); X VIII., Timon of Athens (Herbert Paul) and Antony 
and Cleopatra (Sidney Lee); XIX., Coriolanus (Sidney Lee) 
and Sonnets (John Davidson); and XX., Poems (Alfred 
Austin). The glossary and indexes have been furnished by 
the editor. The present instalment contains, it will have been 
observed, a large proportion of Shakespeare's best and most 
mature work, and it may safely be said that the quality of 
the exegesis and the criticism has been not unequal to the 
occasion. Of course a reader will have his preferences. He 
may find the historical method of the editor more to his taste 
than the somewhat fanciful speculations of Mr. William 
Archer, who sees in the number of the great tragedies a 
counterpart of the canon of the five acts—the Roman trio 
is not counted—and of the five ages of human life, infancy 
and childhood being excluded. Romeo and Juliet pictures 
youth and King Lear old age. These speculations do not 
really help us, any more than does Mr. Santayana’s curious 
conjecture that some of Hamlet's eccentricities are in fact 
survivals from the old melodrama. Nor does the com- 
mentator’s view of these same eccentricities always commend 
itself to us. Why should Hamlet’s unwillingness to slay the 
King at his prayers be described as “a remnant of bombast 
belonging to the old story” P 





NOVELS. 
TALES OF MEN AND GHOSTS.* 
Mrs. WHARTON’s new volume of short shories will not dis- 
appoint the anticipations of her admirers, though the level 
of merit is not so consistently high as in some of her earlier 
works. But out of the ten stories in the collection there 
are at least five of remarkable excellence. “The Bolted 
Door” reminds one in its motive of the hero of one of the Bab 
Ballads, who resolved in middle age to indemnify himself for a 
life of absolute rectitude by committing a crime of colossal 
magnitude, though it is hardly necessary to add that 
Mrs. Wharton's treatment of this theme is devoid of any 
freakishness or levity. Hubert Granice is a man with serious 
literary aspirations which he is unable to gratify owing to 
lack of means. He has, however, expectations from a very rich 
cousin, but wearying of waiting for a dead man’s shoes, he 
poisons his relative in circumstances which relieve him of all 
suspicion, and devotes himself to the composition of literary 
dramas, only to discover that there is no market for his wares, 
and that he cannot purchase fame. Mortified by failure, he 
is smitten by remorse. He has not the nerve to end his 
life, so he confesses his guilt to his legal adviser. The lawyer 
disbelieves the story, and recommends him to consult a 
doctor. The sequel describes a series of abortive attempts 
on the part of Granice to convince a doctor, an editor, and a 
district attorney of his guilt. His life has been so blameless, 
his record so unassailably respectable, that they one and all 
attribute his action to morbid hallucination. The evidence 
that he adduces breaks down at every turn, and the only 
person he succeeds in convincing —a young journalist—declines 
to take action against a man who is drifting into insanity, and 
who ultimately ends his days in a lunatic asylum. The story 
is told with great skill, but it has this radical weakness, that 
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when the murder—a remarkably cold-blooded one—was com- 
mitted, Granice was not only respectable but perfectly sane, 
and the motive strikes one as inadequate. “His Father's 
Son” is equally ingenious, but even more improbable. We 
have a homely little manufacturer, engaged in a most prosaic 
business, yet so outrageously romantic that when his wife 
has conceived a blameless infatuation for a celebrated pianist, 
he carries on in her name a correspondence with the musician so 
lyrically sentimental that after his wife’s death their only son, on 
reading the pianist’s replies, interprets the episode in a manner 
compromising both his parents and explaining his own romantic 
disposition. His father, who has all along effaced himself in his 
son’s interests, tells him the truth, but treats his son’s humilia- 
tion with characteristic magnanimity, and the story ends in a 
mutual rapprochement which, to a plain person, seems un- 
naturally long in coming to pass. Much truer to life and not 
less ingenious in its working out is the interesting study of 
the pyschology of the collector entitled “ The Daunt Diana.” 
Neave, a poor man with an amazing flair, laboriously amasses a 
paltry assortment of artistic odds and ends. He then comes 
into an unexpected fortune, and buys wholesale a magnificent 
collection. But the ease with which it is done robs him of all 
pleasure in his possessions. So he sells them at a sacrifice, and 
then laboriously buys them back piece by piece, almost ruin- 
ing himself in the process, but regaining the true joy of 
ownership from the arduous struggle, which was denied to the 
facile method of wholesale purchase. “The Debt” is a 
curious study in the ethics of discipleship. A famous 
man of science has befriended an uncouth young genius, 
encouraged him in his studies, and left him to carry 
on his work. Elected to a professorship bearing the name 
of his master, the disciple proceeds to demolish his 
master’s pet theory. Accused of disloyalty by the family of 
his master, he justifies his action on the ground that so alone 
was he true to the view of science as a procession of torch- 
bearers. “ He didn’t pick me out and train me for any object 
but to carry on the light. Do you suppose he’d have wanted 
me to snuff it out because it happened to light up a fact he 
didn’t fancy? I'm using his oil to feed my torch with: yes, 
but it isn’t really his torch or mine: they belong to each of 
us till we drop and hand them on.” It is a fine conception, 
but one feels that the disciple might have made his attitude 
clearer to the world at large. The hero of “The Legend” is 
a philosopher who disappears before attaining recognition. 
He is thought to be dead, but in reality has buried himself 
in the wilderness. When he emerges under an alias he finds 
his philosophy appropriated and vulgarised by charlatans or 
sciolists, and the irony of the situation reaches a climax when 
his new work, in reality his opus majus, is contemptuously 
dismissed by his most popular interpreter as an incompetent 
and incoherent parody of himself. “Full Circle” is another 
story of patronage, in which a successful popular novelist 
employs a literary man of infinitely greater talent than his 
own to answer correspondents who write gushing letters to 
him about his books. When the stream of flattery runs low, 
the novelist is reduced to writing letters to himself, and the 
secretary caps his efforts in this line by a further supply of 
faked letters, in which he once more easily proves his 
superiority to his employer. The humorous possibilities of 
the situation, however, are neglected, and the story ends on 
an almost tragic note. Humour is not Mrs. Wharton’s strong 
point. Of the two ghost stories, “The Eyes” leaves us cold, 
but “ Afterward” stirs a genuine thrill. The notion of a 
house which had no ghost of its own, but attracted ghosts 
from elsewhere—ghosts who were not recognised as such till 
long after their appearance—is novel, and worked out with 
singular persuasiveness. 

We have written enough to indicate the quality of Mrs. 
Wharton’s book, and the wide range of interests with which 
she deals. Her manner has distinction, but is not altogether 
unsophisticated. The influence of Mr. Henry James is again 
noticeable in her avoidance of full closes, and many of the 
names—e.g., Granice, Trimmle, Murchard, and Betton—have 
a decidedly Jacobean twang. 





Let the Roof Fall In. By Frank Danby. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—In this story all the principal characters are Irish, and the 
English reader, in order to understand the springs which move 
their action, must try to see all that happens from an Irish point 
of view. A handsome and fascinating young Irishman, Terence, 


a 
Lord Ranmore, is killed in the early part of the book. His 
cousin and heir succeeds, and the story is concerned with how 
he acquits himself of his responsibilities and obligations, With 
regard to Rosaleen, the heroine, the conduct of the new Lord 
Ranmore, Derry by name, is extremely quixotic. The least 
successful parts of the novel are the scenes which pass in London, 
and the most readable the account of Derry and Rosaleen’s 
adventures in Siam. The Dowager Lady Ranmore is a pathetic 
though not a pleasing figure, and the catastrophe indicated on 
the last page of the book restores the Ranmore succession to 
normal conditions. 


Hardican’s Hollow. By J,S.Fletcher. (Everett and Co. 6s.)— 
Though this novel is of much slighter texture than most of 
Mr. Fletcher’s work, it has the romantic atmosphere to which he 
has acccustomed his readers. Perhaps the romance in this 
instance has a tendency to degenerate into melodrama, but the 
opening of the book, at any rate, is extremely clever, the suggestion 
of mystery in the lonely inn being exceedingly alluring. The 
name of the inn, too, ‘The Starving Crow,’ adds to the complete. 
ness of the picture. It would be very unfair to give the 
smallest hint of what “Crispin Tregellen’s” secret really was, 
As is only too often the case in fiction, however, the solving 
of the problem is not quite so interesting as the opening of the 
story. 


ReapaBLe Noverts.—The Wonderful Bishop. By Morley 
Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A series of amazing stories of 
London life. The hero of the first is a pugnacious Bishop—— 
The Noise of Life. By Christopher Stone. (Chatto and Windus, 
6s.)—A modern story the scene of which, in spite of its title, is 
laid in the country. The figure of the opium-eating poet is very 
cleverly drawn. A Knight of Poland. By M.E. Carr. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A story concerned with Poland’s struggle 
for freedom, of which the date is in the “sixties” of the last 
century.——The Confessions of a Successful Wife. By G. Dorset, 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—An American book dealing with a business 
woman who marries and reforms a drunkard, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—>—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The Land, the People, and the State. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
(28 Maiden Lane, W.C. 1s. net.)—Sir Gilbert Parker, who has 
been assisted by Mr. Richard Dawson, states “the Case for Small 
Ownership,” as against the system of leasing, and does it most 
completely, adding a highly instructive and interesting account 
of the land system in other countries. Ownership is intrinsically 
more desirable. The owner is more likely to “stick to his job.” 
The difficulty is the possibility of alienation for some non-agricul- 
tural purpose, for, say, the building of a villa or a sanatorium. 
Can this be barred? As to the success of small holdings 
generally, however held, there are serious doubts. Everywhere 
the small business is going to the wall. What a ruinous year 
this has been to the small holders of fruit-land! Here is a 
balance-sheet of one such, a plot of two and a quarter acres :— 
Cultivation, £13; tithe and rates, £1 5s.; total, £14 5s., against a 
return of £5 gross or £3 net (after deducting carriage and cost of 
picking). Nothing is allowed for interest on purchase-money. 
The uncertainty of our climate is a terrible difficulty. 


What the Peers Have Done. By William Bull and A.C. Fox- 
Davies. (Billing and Sons, Guildford.)—This is an effective 
pamphlet. We may tabulate a part of it :— 


se of ouse of 
Peers. pd Peers. F wcnnnitnd 
Navy eee ove 20 4 Viceroys ... o @ wm 0 
Amag . .. G1 69 Order of Merit ... S ww 0 
Auxiliary Forces 348 159 V.D. and 8.8.0..., 32 ace 7 
Active Service ... 130 ... 58 Graduates 8 wa BD 
V.C. owe ove S «= 0 Liquortrade .., 5 aes 4 
D.S.O. So = 9 


AntuoLoaies.—A Book of Light Verse. Edited by R. M. 
Leonard. (Oxford University Press. 3s.6d.)—So many anthologies 
are poured out by the press just now that it is hardly possible to 
keep pace with them. We must, however, find room to draw the 
attention of our readers to one or two specially charming 
examples. Mr. Locker-Lampson’s “Lyra Elegantiarum” might 
have been supposed to have exhausted the soil in the matter 
of selections from light verse, but yet we can honestly say 
that Mr. Leonard in A Book of Light Verse has bettered 
his bright example. We are entirely in agreement with Mr. 
Leonard in his apology for making one or two alterations in 





poems which otherwise could not have been admitted into 
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volume meant for general reading. As Mr. Locker-Lampeon 
showed, the general public could not have had Byron’s inimitable 
«Lines Written on Board the Lisbon Packet” but for the altera- 
ne word, and yet that alteration does not in the least injure 
thepoem. We are glad to see Clough given so good a place in the 
resent book.——In the “ Romance of Empire” Series, Edited by 
oe Lang (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 7s. 6d. net), we have Poetry of 
Empire: Nineteen Centuries of British History. First naturally 
comes Cowper's “ Boadicea” ; next there is “Ona Roman Helmet,” 
by W. H. Ogilvie. This suggests the remark that the editor has 
peen very fortunate in the liberal permission given to him to include 
in his selection poems still in copyright. This liberality is in 
excellent keeping with the patriotic character of the undertaking. 
We see the names of Alfred Austin, Austin Dobson, W. E. Henley, 
Rudyard Kipling, Andrew Lang, Alfred Lyall, T. Watts-Dunton 
among those to whom the editor's thanks are given on this score. 
With hands so free, and a feeling for what is worth taking, we 
have a result which is all that could be desired. There are one 
hundred and eighty pieces in all; that they are the absolute 
best it might be rash to affirm, but we certainly have seen 
none that we could wish away. The Book of Love is a 
“Collection of Essays, Poems, Maxims, and Prose Passages,” 
by Arthur Ransome (same publishers, 6s. net 
and 10s. 6d. net). This volume is intended as a companion to 
the editor’s “ Book of Friendship.” He explains that he has 
sought to include complete passages, as far as this has been found 
possible. Of course there are difficulties, summed up, one might 
say, in the phrase “ wealth of material.” Old and new authors 
have been laid under contribution,—we begin with the “Song of 
Solomon” and end with Mr. Robert Bridges. Altogether, the 
collection may be pronounced satisfactory. Joys of the Garden, 
Compiled by Sidney J. Shaylor (Truslove and Hanson, 2s. 6d. net), 
has a very attractive subject, to which it does justice. The 
Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse, Edited by W. Macneile Dixon 
(Meiklejolin and Holden, 7s. 6d. net), takes in some six hundred 
years (1300-1910). It begins with John Barbour, while the last 
piece isa poem written by Mr. Ronald Campbell Macfie to com- 
memorate the opening of the new buildings at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. There are four hundred and seventy-five pieces in 
all, of which fifty-two are from Burns. We have nothing but 
praise for the general selection, but it would have been interesting 
to see a few lines from Robert Pollok’s “Course of Time,” a work 
which once had a great vogue in Scotland. 
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The British Journal Photographic Annual and Photographer's 
Daily Companion. Edited by George E. Brown. (H. Greenwood 
and Co, 1s. 6d. net.)—This is the “jubilee edition,” and the editor 
very naturally draws attention to the growth of the publication. 
In 1860 it was a sheet calendar; in 1861-65 a waistcoat-pocket 
volume sufficed; now it is a volume weighing two and three- 
quarter pounds. Various instructions, formulae, and practical 
details are given; the impressive fact to us is the mass of adver- 
tisements, extending to more than four hundred pages. Steam 
engines, photography, and now aeroplanes make up a big total of 
things wholly new. 





Evans’ Recipe Cookery Book. (Evans Brothers. 1s. net.)—Here 
we have a third and improved edition of a very useful book. It 
contains new recipes, and—a more important matter—“ hints upon 
roasting, boiling, pastry making, cake making, &c.” The “how to 
doit” is not less important than the “what to do.” Directions 
that look quite trifling to the outsider make all the difference in 
determining whether a dish is good to eat or the contrary, 

New Epirions.—Life and Habit. (A. C. 
Fifield. 5s. net.)\—A new edition, with some additions by the 
author. The Dynasts. By Thomas Hardy. Complete in 1 vol. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6d.) An Amateur Angler’s Days in 
Dovedale. By the Amateur Angler. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co, 2s. 6d. net.) 


3y Samuel Butler. 











We have received from Messrs. Hudson and Kearns 
specimens of their very useful Date Indicating Pads. These vary 
in size and price, The Bankers’ Edition (8s.) coming first, and that 
marked No. 6 bringing up the rear. All these are for use extended 
on the table; the Diary No. 4 doubles up as a volume. All are 
furnished with calendars, space for recording engagements, &c. 


some 





GIFT-BOOKS. 

Alphabet. By Lady Bell. Mlustrated by 
(A. L. Humphreys. 2s. net.)—Nursery readers 
are certain, welcome with enthusiasm Lady Bell’s 
delightful Picture Alphabet. Her verses are innocently witty and 





Pauline’s Picture 
Hilda Bri mughton. 


will, we 


had the good fortune to meet with a peculiarly attractive and 
original illustrator. Working hand-in-hand, the poet and painter 
have produced a book of extraordinary charm, and, be it remem- 
bered, not merely of charm for grown-up people, but of charm for 
those for whom the book is intended. Take, for example, the 
letter “C.” It is difficult to know whether to commend more 
the enchanting picture of the sly white cat sitting in the best 
armchair in front of the fire, or the verses under it :— 
“*C’ was a Cosy Cat 

Who took the best armchair. 

Jane’s mother said: ‘ Well, but for that 

I should be sitting there.’ ”’ 
The wicked twinkle depicted in the cat’s eye is above praise. How 
often has the true cat-lover to take the second place in the way of 
chairs and comfortable seats because the cat has taken the first. 
No genuine cat-lover from Mohammed downwards would ever 
disturb a cat taking her ease. Another very delightful picture and 
verse is that of the Lazy Lion, who would not learn to read when 
the Ape took so much trouble to teach him, but growled and roared 
instead. Of Lady Bell’s and Miss Broughton’s Alphabet 
generally, and comparing it with its mighty predecessors, such, 
for example, as the classical work of Lear, we feel inclined to say 
with a slight alteration what Dryden said of Chaucer when he 
compared him to the ancients :— 

“ You match their beauties where they most excell, 
Of bales sing better, and of cats as well.” 

Animals Worth Knowing. By Jennie Chappell. (S. W. Part- 
ridge and Co, 2s. 6d.)—We warmly recommend to our readers 
these “ True Stories of the Intelligence of Animals and Birds,”— 
the title is surely just a little odd. The dog naturally comes 
first, and we have the usual trials of faith. ‘Fido’ and ‘ Bianco,’ 
two French poodles, who play a game at cards, and know what they 
have won or lost—‘ Bianco,’ asked what ‘ Fido’ had won, took an 
O between his teeth—are certainly on the border-line. So is 
‘Rufus,’ who can spell “dog” in English, French, and German. 
This, it seems, is to be accounted for by mind-reading. If his 
mistress purposely made a mistake, ‘Rufus’ did the same. But 
is the wonder less? The “Cat” chapter is excellent. The cat is 
commonly a self-contained and even unsympathetic creature. But 
‘Yahoo’ persuades a strange kitten that he has come to a good 
house ; a kitten, pitying an invalid dog, tries to wash his thick 
coat with her tiny tongue; some altruistic creatures—the writer 
has known such—will give their food to hungry strangers. Horses 
Then comes the elephant, and the elephant is 
as wonderful as any. Thus a tame elephant, supposed to have 
strayed into the woods, has really been employed in capturing 
a wild one, fastening her own chain round his legs. But 
there is nothing to beat the story of the creature which killed its 
keeper in a fit of passion. The widow in fierce reproach threw her 
baby at its feet. “ Kill the child as you have killed the father.” 
From that day it was the child’s devoted servant. But we must 
stop, and indeed we need say no more. 


Hero Tales of the Far North. By Jacob A. Riis. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. net.)—We cannot allow that Gustav Vasa and 
Gustavus Adolphus, to take two out of the “four great Northern 
Kings,” are “little more than names to the English reader.” 
Nevertheless, we are grateful to Mr. Riis for these “Hero 
Tales.” About some of the heroes we certainly know less than 
we should—about “the Apostle of the Eskimos,” for instance— 
but young readers might have been spared some of the details of 
There are other greatly striking figures and 
In the latter we feel bound to single out 
of the 


and asses follow. 


Eskimo manners. 
interesting narratives. 
the account—a Dane’s account, let it be remembered 
battle of C ypenhagen. 


The Dover Boys. By Gertrude Hollis. (Blackie and Son, 
2s. 6d.)—The brothers Burney, who are of “ Seinte Marie College 
of Winchester,” as well as of Dover, are ill content with the 
prospect of life which they see before them at home, and, their 
father consenting—he is a tenant of Abbey lands and dissolution 
is in the air—sail with their uncle, and, to put the matter briefly, 
fall into the hands of Barbarossa, one of the most famous pirates 
of history. This puts them in the way of adventures enough to 
satisfy any reader. Miss Hollis makes good use of her subject; 
she provides a “way out” for her heroes—they have partly 
made it for themselves—and all ends as it should, This is a fine 
story, written with a knowledge of the time and its customs. 


The Boy’s Book of Airships. By Harry Delacombe. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—Mr. Delacombe, who has been assisted by Mr. 
E. J. Partridge, divides his book into three parts. In the first he 
treats of balloons ; in the second of airships which are constructed 
on the balloon principle, being lighter than air; in the third of 
“ heavier-than-air” machines. It is to these, we imagine, that 


the future—if there is to be a future—belongs. The balloon 





artfully artless, as verses for children ought to be, and she has 





itself, the oldest of airships, is not a century and a half old. 
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August 27th, 1783, is the date, the Champ de Mars the place, and 
the brothers Montgolfier the contrivers. But this is an old story, 
dwarfed into insignificance by monoplanes, biplanes, triplanes, 
and dirigibles of all kinds. Of these the curious may read in these 
pages, and happily not be tempted to imitate. 


Overdue. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) 
—How did the emigrant ship ‘Mercury’ come to be overdue? 
First her captain and two mates met with fatal accidents, and 
then a Socialist passenger persuaded his fellows to join him, and 
compelled the midshipman apprentice, who was put in charge to 
navigate, to make for some happy isle in the Pacifice where 
Socialist theories could be put into practice. What the rebels 
found, and what happened to them, may be read at large; if 
paterfamilias discerns communistic tendencies in son or daughter, 
here is the remedy. With this may be mentioned The Invisible 
Island, by Alexander Macdonald (same publishers, 5s.) This also 
may be said to deal with a question of the day, the immigration of 
Chinese into Northern Australia. Possibly the story is not 
made quite as plain as it might be—a reviewer is very sensitive 
on this point—but it is full of adventure, and written, it is clear, 
out of a knowledge of the subject. Another story “ palpi- 
tating with actuality” is On Foreign Service, by T. T. Jeans 
{same publishers, 63.) This time we are set down in the 
midst of one of the chronic revolutions of a South American State. 
Five British cruisers are sent to the place to look after British 
interests. Sub-Lieutenant William Wilson is an officer in 
one of them, and, by great good luck, has a brother engaged on 
the right side—if there is a right side in these matters—in the 
Another stroke of good fortune is that the 
two brothers are very much alike. Here, then, are materials for 
an exciting tale, and our author makes good use of them. Such 
little touches as the description of the forest-men show that he 
knows what he is about. We are to suppose that various parts of 
the narrative come from different actors. This is not exactly easy 
to manage, but when well done it is effective. What Shall It 
Profit? By AnnieSwan. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 3s. 6d.)—James 
Roden is offered by a certain firm in the City a piece of business in 
Central Africa which should lead to great profit. It is supposed 
to be connected with rubber ; but Roden has suspicions that there 
is something underhand and illicit in the affair, and he declines 








revolution aforesaid. 





the offer. But there is another clerk in the office whe eagerly 
takes it. Annie Swan makes a powerful story out of the 


contrast between the after lives of the two men. 


Two Boys in the Tropics. By Elisa Haldeman Figyelmessy. 
{Maemillan and Co. 6s. net.)—Two boys from Pennsylvania are 
taken by their parents to Equatorial South America, and see, as 
might be expected, not a few things to astonish them, a puma 
among them, who behaves quite as a puma should. Is he not the 
friend of man? 


A Lady of Metile. By Dorothea Moore. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co. 53.)—We do not remember to have seen the Duke of 
Gloucester in fiction before,—we mean the sickly lad who was the 
only child of the Princess Anne that gave any promise of growing 
up. The poor boy’s favourite among his mother’s ladies is the 
heroine of the story, and she well deserves the title that is given 
here. This is Lady Bellamy, wife of Sir Gervase Bellamy, who, 
living as she does in the troublous days of the “ Glorious Revolu- 
tion,” has no easy time,—glorious as it was, there were many 
rascals about, especially in high places. This is a very good story. 
We like many things in it, and not least the treatment accorded 
to King William.——A not dissimilar heroine is Katherine Rad- 
ford in A Countess from Canada, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie and 
Son, 5s.) The scene is laid in a region which was more in the 
backwoods then than it is now, Fort Garry, and Katherine, who is 
the daughter of an imvalided storekeeper, has a very hard life 
indeed, quite enough to make the brilliant change with which the 
story winds up a welcome surprise to the reader. The Trouble 
Man. By Emily P. Weaver. (R.T.S.  2s.)—This also is a 
Canadian story. The problem it presents is real enough. What 
is to be done when a general supporter of religion follows an 
occupation which works mischief? But should young readers be 
confronted with it ? 





The Mysterious Twins. By Brenda Girvin. (Cassell and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—This is certainly an amusing story, but surely a little 
farcical. However, the resemblance of twins and the strange 
consequences that come from it have supplied a plot for more than 
one comedy since the days of Menander, and Miss Girvin is quite 
within her rights in making use of it.——Ethelreda the Ready. 
By Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d.)— 
Ethelreda’s family suffers a reverse of fortune, and her plans have 
to be altered accordingly. She does not go to the school which 
she desires ; and we hear how she fares at that which is not to her 
mind, She has a very high opinion of herself; Mrs. Vaizey tells 








us with her accustomed skill how she is taught to moderate ; 

Bosom Friends, by Angela Brazil (T. Nelson and Sons, 2 = 
is a story chiefly concerned with two girls, who represent in thee 
way the two apprentices. One is Isobel, and the other leaballe, 
and both have the same surname, though differently spelt, 
this similarity and difference much depends, and Miss Brazil 
makes a pretty little story out of it. 





Mr. Jorrocks’ Lectors. TMlustrated in Colour by G. Denholm 
Armour. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)\—The Seiten 
(representing “Lectures” in ordinary speech) are extracted from 
the “Handley Cross” of R. S. Surtees (1802-1864). The book 
appeared first in 1843, and in an enlarged edition in 1954 with 
illustrations by Leech. It never, perhaps, was quite as popular ‘“ 
“Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour” (1853). Mr. Armour competes, jt 
will be seen, with John Leech. The multitude of readers ag 
have an affectionate regard for Leech’s pictures are not easily 
reconciled to new illustrations. But if this prejudice can be 
dispelled, no living artist is more likely to please the readers of 
Surtees than Mr. Armour. 

Teddy and Trots in Wonderland, by Agnes Grozier Herbertson 
(Ward, Lock, and Co., 3s. 6d.), is a republication from the 
“Wonder Book.” Such titles of the chapters as “The Blys 
China Country ” and “The Land of the Brown Mugs” will show 
the genus to which it belongs. It is clever enough, and the 
illustrations are in keeping.——The Three Mulla-Mulgavs, by 
Walter De La Mare (Duckworth and Co., 5s. net), has a certain 
resemblance to the preceding, but the fancy is of a wilder flight, 
The Mulgar fairyland, with its water-maidens and invisible horce; 
and other marvels, is a very far-away place indeed. Possibly the 
Mulgars have something to do with monkeys. Here our readers 
may find out all about them, and yet know less when they 
leave off than when they began. / 

Five books of comic pictures may be mentioned together. These 
are :—Out in the Wood. By the Authors of “ Funny Bunnies,” &e, 
(W. and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d. net.) —Miss N. Parker’s illustrations 
are distinctly effective. The Children’s Theatre: Rip Van Winkl: 
Arranged by Clara Andrews Williams. With Drawings by G. A. 
Williams. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d. net.)—The famous story 
told in brief, and well set off by illustrations. The Games that 
Glue Played, (Same authors and publishers. 3s. 6d. net.)—Croquet, 
football, &e., pictured in effective colours and outlines——For 
younger readers, Fory Grandpa and Little Brother and Outcault’s 
Real Brother (same publishers, 3s. 6d. net each). 


The Little King. By C. Major. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Major has given us a vivid picture of the childhood of Louis XIV. 
The descriptive passages are chiefly in a good English style, but 
the dialogue is an almost literal translation of what the characters 
would have said if they had been speaking French. The effect is 
odd, but not unpleasing, and the author has skilfully combined 
history and romance. 

The Magic City, by E. Nesbit (Macmillan and Co., 6s.); and 
More about Jock, by E. K. Crawford (J. MacLehose and Sons, 
33. 6d. net), are both stories in which the children’s real lives are 
diversified by thrilling dreams, and, though there are plenty of 
adventures, they are never of a kind to frighten small readers.—. 
This cannot be said of The Witch’s Kitchen, by G. Young, Illus- 
trated by W. Poginy (G. G. Harrap and Co., 5s. net). It is a well- 
told story, with many delightful touches, but we would warn our 
readers against giving it to a nervous child. 

Beasts and Birds. By C. von Wyss. (A. and C. Black. 1s.6d.) 
—tThe author begins by describing the “animal visitors in our 
earden,” such as worms and insects, and goes on with familiar 
English creatures, both tame and wild, ending with “birds and 
beasts abroad.” He writes in a pleasant, unaffected style, and 
the book is full of well-arranged coloured and black-and-white 
illustrations. 

The Life of Queen Victoria. By Alice Corkran. (T. C. and E.C. 
Jack. 1s. 6d. net.)—The boys and girls who read this will get a 
definite impression of the great Queen and her times. It is well 
written, and though parts of it are necessarily sad, it is nowhere 
dull, and may be reckoned among the Christmas gift-books. 








Children of Jamaica, by I. C. Maclean; and Children of Japan, 
by J. H. Harvey Kelman. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s. 6d. 
net each.)—These are two excellent little books, written from the 
point of view of a missionary. The history of the countries and 
the daily life of the people are told in a way that will interest 
and amuse children, who will also like the brightly coloured 
illustrations. 

Messrs. Dean send us specimens of their “Rag Books, 
warranted to resist any destructive energy in young readers. 
These are Pretty Tails, by M. Morris (3s. 64.), Pussikins (2s. 6d), 
My Boat Book (2s.), and Baby’s Diary (1s.) 
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New Enpirions.—The Heroes: 


Greek Fairy Tales for Children. 
By Charles Kingsley. Pictures by George Soper. (Headley 
Brothers. 5s.) The City of Beautiful Nonsense. By E. Temple 
‘Yhurston. With Illustrations by Emile Verpilleux. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. net.)——St. Bartholomew's Eve. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) A Gallant Grenadier. By Captain 
F. S. Brereton. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Rell (J. J.), Clyde Songs, and other Verses, 12mo (Gowans & Gray) net 2/6 
Bremont (Comtesse), Sonnets from a Parisian Balcony, to 2mo 
y & Hancock) net 2/6 


Bulkley (L. D.), Principles and ception of Local Selnent in Diseases 





of the Skin, 8vo .. ..(Rebman) net 4/6 
Cassidy (J.), "Black Humphrey, - (W. Seott) 60 

Edwards (G. W.), Holland of To- — ow 8vo.. “(Gay & Hancock) net 18/0 
x ssays on Duty and Discipline, 12m0 saiitinilanmaiemianendnaenat (Cassell) net 2/6 
Fearn (B. N.), The Oak Brownies, and other Tales, cr 8vo............ (Dean) 26 
Forster (W. J.), Stirring Scenes from Italian History, er8vo(J. W. Butcher) 2/6 
Forwood (Sir W. B.), Recollections of a Busy Life, isso- 1910 (Simpkin) net 60 
Glamour of Oxford ( The Uf) See ee ae (H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Goodrich (A.), The Y ardstick pL ee (Apple a 6/0 





Haggard (H. R.), Regeneration, cr 8vo .... .(Longmans) net 2/6 
Harley (A. E.), Old Pictures and How to Collect them, “Sto (O. Schulze) net 10/6 
Jamieson (T, W.), A Boy’s Book of Heroes, cr 8vo............ (J. W. Butcher) 2/6 
Knight (W. A.), A Book of Sacred Verse, cr 8vo (R.T.S.) net 36 
Kumm (H. K. W.), From Hausaland to Egypt through the Sudan, 8vo ‘ 
(Constab le) net 16/0 

Craft in ee and Egypt, 
..(Foulis) net 50 
eaianaguahies (Appleton) 60 
12mo......(K. Paul) net 2/6 


Laurie (A. P.), The Materials of the Painter's C 
cr 8vo ... 

Lincoln (J. C.), The De pot Ms uster, er S¥é 

Mason (C. M.), The Saviour of the W: cal, Vol. ‘IV., 

Memorials of Ola Lincolnshire, 8vo (G, Allen) net 15,0 

Moore (B.), The Dawn of the Health Age, cr 8vo ...... (Churchill) net 3,6 

Pattison (R. P. D.), History of the 91st Argyllshire Highlanders, 4to 





W. Blackwood) net 420 
Payne (I. M.), Burbling Billy and the Bubble Bee, en a (T reherne) net 26 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Egypt and Israel, cr 8vo ..... .K.) 26 
Post (M. D.), The Gilded Chair, cr 80 ............000-++ m (Appleton) 6/0 
Rumsey (F.), Leonora: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... peneee - pleton) 6/0 
Sacred “Books of the Buddhists, Vol. ITI., 8ro. 7 tit ,o de) 10/6 


Scott (J. M.), Some Favourite Psalms, er 8vo . (Nisbet) net 3/6 


Shaw (A. H.), Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing, Part IL., ‘vo 
seaman ‘& Jackson) net 
. (Lynwood) 
"” (Bailliere jnet 50 
sccccee (Simpkin) 6/0 
emeetevente (Newnes) net 15 0 
Veo ‘(Sherratt & Hughes) net 7/6 


LIBERTYs XMAS SHOW 
TREASURES FROM THE EAST & WEST 
PRICED IN PLAIN FIGURES 
IN THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 


A Priced Catalogue with over 1,200 Illustrations Post-Free. 
LIBERTY & co., Ltd., London ; Paris, Manchester, and Birmingham. 
who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THZ PENSION PROBLEM,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
_ 48 GR. GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth. 


CALOX CALOX 
CALOX CALOX 
CALOX frice — Se what CALOX 


CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 1}d, 
Try before you buy—a § Sample of CALOX and a 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 
Please mention this paper. 


G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


EARLSWOOD: *) 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


7/6 
Thomas (E.), The Forerunner, cr 8vo ... : 6/0 
Turner {D.), Radium and its Physics and Therapeutics 
Warde (E. B.), Elena: a Novel, er 8vo . 
Weaver (L.), Small Country Houses of To- day, 
Wood (H. B. ), Golfing Curios and “ the Like,’ 























Only use can show how 
CALOX wards off decay, 
and, where decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
No other dentifrice contains 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 





OVER SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in training in useful occupations 
those unable to compete in the struggle for existence. 
ACCOMMODATION for one —— part of the Mentally 
needing proper care and control ; 
TO KEEP ‘OUT OF DEB 
£40 a day VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS MUST BE RECEIVED, to 
SUPPORT those PATIENTS PARTLY or WHOLLY DEPENDENT ON 


Defective 


THE CHARITY. —_ 

REDUCED FEES, approximating 2ls. a week, including clothing. No 
extras—IF SUITABLE CASES FOR TRAINING 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY can obtain admission by the VOTES OF THE 


SUBSCRIBERS, EITHER FREE or WITH PART PAYMENT OF COST. 
TRUST FUNDS give facilities to CHILDREN of MINISTERS OF 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, BARRISTERS, and SOLICITORS. 


FULL INFORMATION and ADVICE gladly given by the Secretary, 
Mr. H. HOWARD, 36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C., who also 
gratefully receives SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONAZIONS, 

Tel. 7684 London Wall, 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIHS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 §T. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 





ECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard, 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


ROY AL (Total Funds - £16,630,262. 


INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 

PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. 


| HEAD (1 North John Street, 








LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES 128 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, &c. 


Cured safely and permanently by dissolving 
and drawing out of the System the URIC 
ACID which lies at the root of the trouble. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


(Prepared at and from the Famous Brine Springs at Droitwich.) 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” in your daily bath will work 
wonders in every case of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 

or Gout. You try them. 
From Chemists, or 28 Ib. bag delivered free to any address in London or 
Suburbs for 2s., or to any country station for 2s. 3d, 


wasven * p WESTFALL, 6 LTD. (De ep it. 14), 16 Eastcheap, London, =e. 


HOME MISSIONS 





A thousand clergymen in poor and difficult 
parishes are depending on grants made by 
the ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY 
for the completion of their stipends. The con- 
tributions up to date are £4,000 less than 
in the corresponding period of 1909. It is 
hoped that this difference may speedily be 
made up in order to prevent the reduction 
of grants which must otherwise take place 
this winter. 


Special Gifts may be sent to CANON PETIT, 14 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster. Postal Orders and Cheques 
should be crossed “ Coutts, A.C.8.” 


for account of 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


HAVE YOU A LADY FRIEND 


that you wish to make happy at this special 
Christmas season? IF 8®@, send or give 
her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 
Irish Linen, and you will attain your object. 


Let us send you our lilustrated List Free 


MURPHY & ORR BELFAST 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES8.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at @ 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which Is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurancs 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders, 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
AND 


OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 





your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS. 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





CALLARD & CO., 
90 —— ~~ nenncinand Ww. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 


_— 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
——_—_—_. 
Ovrsipe Pace (when yey Fourteen Gerivras. 


ae eee nA £12 12 Narrow Column(Third of Page - 4 
Half. Page (Colurmm) .. 6 6 Half Narrow Columa ....... 22 0 
Quarter. Page (Half-€ ‘olumn) 3 3 0 uarter Narrow Column ...... 11 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
COMPANIES. 

Outalide Page ......cciesesccrse-. £16 16 0 | Inside Page ..........c0.cccccceses £1414 0 

Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls.a 

line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘* Publications of the Week,”” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to apace. 

Terms: net. 


\7ANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, “LTD 
‘The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 
Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 
For particulars apply te YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 
Edinburgh. 





15 Rutland Street, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
T. HILD’'S TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM. 


MISTRESS REQUIRED in January to to take Drill, Games, and Hygiene. 
Salary £70. Training essential, 
_ Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


NC HUOLMASTER (29), , Classical Tri ipos, Class iL. having 
b learnt French and German during five years’ employment on the Continent, 
DESIRES APPOINTMENT for Easter, 191], as MODERN LANGUAGE 
MASTER in a Public School. Good salary required. —Box 451, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W Fm 


XN YMNASTIC MISTRESS for | 
January. Swedish system; good teaching experience. Classes held 
mainly during the day. Games, clubs, evening classes, &e. State age, 
qualifications, experience, and salary.—Address, “D. S.,"’ Messrs. Rowntree 
and Co., Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York. 


| FONORARY LADY WORKERS RECEIVED for 
E TRAINING at the CHURCH ARMY WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT 
(near the Marble Arch). Communicants of the Church ,* Englund. Age 
under 35. Opportunities afforded for gaining experience in religious and 
social work. Small weonly payment.—Apply in writing to Miss CARLILE, 


61 Bryanston Street, 
ANTED. — THE CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY are SEEKING WORK for a MAN of 36 as a FARM 
LABOURER. He likes farm work, and is thoroughly trained in hedging, 
ditching, ploughing, milking, eare of horses. He has a wife and family, and 
is anxious to settle and remain in a country place. If any owner of a home 





The Spectator 
i ’ 


GIRLS WANTED in 








farm requires a farm labourer, or if he would interest any farmer requiring 
one, — e communicate with WEEKS, Hempstead Farm, Hempstead 
Hall, Essex 








| : omens OF BDU0ATIOn, AUCKLAND, NEW 
ZEALAND, 


Immediate APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following A 
CHIEF LADY INSTRUCTOR OF THE DOMESTIC DEPARTMEN; 
OF THE AUCKLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE Salary, Three 
—— Pounds (£300) per annum, rising by annual inet, of £10 


r annum. 
Further Jame ulars relating to the above appointment can be obtained 
sending stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned, c/o The Hi Wy 
Commissioner for New Zealand, 13 — Street, London, 8.W, * 
Applications close 14th January, 19 ¢ 
sient v oncé erence, F.LC., F.C.S., 
rector of Technic: ucation and Man ini 
Auckland, New Zealand, - Training. 
____ November, 1910. 


puE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR of ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
CONDITIONS of appointment are obtainable from the Agent-General 
for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London 
W.C., with whom applications “should be lodged 
before 3lst March, 1911. 
SALARY £900 per annum. 


DUTIES commence Ist March, 1912. 








4{\DITOR.—PUBLISHING FIRM have an OPENING 

‘4 for a General Editor. It is important that he should have had 
experience in the preparation of books of reference; a scholarly man with 
capacity for writing condensed style, with scientific and wide general know 
ledge, and fertile in suggestion. — Address, stating age, qualifications, and 
salary expected, ‘GENERAL EDITOR,” Box 12, care Robert C. Evans & Co., 
Advertising Agents, Byron House, 85 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


SSISTANT-EDITOR REQUIRED for leading Daily i in 

the East. Must be 2 thoroughly competent leader-writer, cultured, and 

capable of forming a sound judgment on political and economic subjects. Not 

over 30.—Address Box 452, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OUSE-MASTER WANTED for Senior House of 30 
boys. Graduate able to take Maths. and Science. A Gentleman and 
Athlete looked for. £150, res.—Messrs. NEEDES, Bradshaws, Surrey St., Strand 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
q\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in in High-Class 
4, Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years” 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured. —Addrees Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, , WC 














LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 


BOARDING-HOUSE for GIRLS attending the Blackheath Hich School, at 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath.—For Prospectus apply Miss M. KRABBE, 


6 Wodehouse Terrace, Falmouth. es 
MEYRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS.— 
A Department for the preparation of Students for the Cambri Ize 
Teachers’ Diploma is about to be opened in connection with a large Board 
and Day School for Girls in a bealthy country towa in the Midlands. 


Son 4 
moderate.—Address, Box 446, The a ctator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C 


SCHOOLS ‘AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


~ T HELENS, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 











Home comforts combine d with the Hichest Educational Advantages. 


pus HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM, KEN T. 
Beautifully situated on the Downs, 600 feet above sea level; large grounds; 
fitted gymnasium ; moderate fees. 
_ Prine ipals, 1 Miss MACKINTOSH ani Miss CROSLAND. 


COLWYN 





JENRHOS COLLEGE, 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resi dent’ Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; 14acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


S°. FELIX SCHOOL, OUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. oS 22a 
»tere®o Bs 


' KBLLFISBL D, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YA ATE- LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Le sonards’ School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Sp ylendid Teco ord of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
wo Scholarships awarded annually. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A 
st. ir frospoete. apply to the SECRETARY, {1 ELA, Scheme, The University, 
ndrews e - 


AX OFFICER'S WIFE hi highly ~ RECOMMENDS 
P FINISHING SCHOOL, situated in a delightful locality, with every 
opportunity for sport, where a limited number of Girls can complete their 
education with home life and the best London professors.—‘‘ ALPHA,” care 
we -ssrs. Bumpus, Booksellers, 350 Oxford Street, London. 


wi IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PI PRINCIPAL. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fiells 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practicai, Theoretical. 

(Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. —Principal : 
LILY HU GhES- JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist ‘Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 





BAY— 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
O TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recoguised by the Board of Education, by the ac 
s, an 


University Delegacy for y Tra 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
larships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


Scho > 
There is a Loan F und, 


vT, MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
yy a Ee TOWEL an ahah Gis 
-Mistress of the Girls’ Hig! ool, Leeds, an rinci 
(ate Head Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. _ Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. —— 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 
WOMEN, 


F\UEEN’S COLLEGE | for 
HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) 

The LENT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, January 25th, 1911. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 














HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A veaidential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate ae J and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCI PAL. Cambridge Training College. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers andexperienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students. pecial courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional. Finishing Lessons can also be arranged 
for in Educational Subjects. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right 
Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further 
particulars from the SECRETARY. ‘ 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e) —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, es Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


\ INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field, Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—LIlustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


WHERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


TJIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 22xp TO DECEMBER 20rz. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medigeval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Koad (uext door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils a. red for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


WALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
: CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
\y railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistrese of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. “Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


pue DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development, 












































OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
J (Bournemouth Colleziate Schools, Ltd.) 

President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Principal—Miss PARKER-GRAY. 
Large staff of resident Graduate, Foreign and Kindergarten Mistresses, 
Swedish gymuasium. Well-e« IT Domestic Science Department. 
Apply, PRI Cc AL, Poole Road. 


ISS DAVIES WEBSTER, formerly pupil of Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, Emil Behnke, and other of the best teachers, 
REOPENS her ELOCUTION and her AMATEURS’ REHEARSAL 
CLASSES at VICTORIA STREET on the llth JANUARY (3rd Term). 
Spee attention to voice production, also to pliancy exercises and the Italian 
“Mimica”’ gesture movements, taught by her as exercises ouly so as to induce 
ease of movement and gesture whilst avoiding actual teaching of gesture. 
References to well-known literary people, Principals of schools and others. 
—For particulars or interview write 38 Flanders Mansions, Bedford Park, 
London, W. Miss Webster can also take one or two more classes at Schools 
or Institutions. 











+ ° 
PEECH AND LIP-READING.—Private School for 
Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to + 4 and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


‘TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 

_ by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 

testimonials, post-free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
J read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES Or A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE. 
SOUTH WALES, 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warlen—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January 17th, 1911, 
____ Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 

HYTHE.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based 

on Agric. & Hort. subjects, Agriculture, Gardening, Fruit-zrowing, Poultry, Bee- 

keeping, Carpentry, French Gardening, &c.,as well as ordinary School subjects, 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18.—Particulars F, JENKINS, B.A.Cantab. 


RrY?A L MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER _ 


== LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18rs, 1911, 
Particulars in Public Schools Year-Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. - 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV. 30th— 
DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classesfor ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A. 
ABS TSBOGQEBE BS CELE SB EG BB. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, et 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers a Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 

















OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides, £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing-fields.—For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


MERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


TZ1NG WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at Liverpool 
University and at King William's College on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
March 23rd and 24th, when two Scholarships of £50 and two of £10 will 
be offered.—Apply to the SECRETARY. + ee SS ae 

PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

i Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open | x annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 
KENT 


A limited number of PUPILS are PEEPARED for University and Arm 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition, Goc 
cricket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application, 

YCHORNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 

Establishe1 1876. . 
Prepares Boys of good family for the Universities, Public Schools, Army 
and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildings, healthily 
situated.—For Prospectus, References, &c., apply ‘The HEAD-MASTER,. 
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NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER.’ 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 


C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Connmander Ty een B.N.RB., F.R.S.E., 
Head-Master—F. S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of io 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3, Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea service 
to holders of ‘ Worcester ' Certificate. 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


S"; CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 
and JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Scholarships in 1909 and 1910 
Classical, Harrow; Modern, Wellington; King’s, Westminster; Classical, 
Weymouth ; Classical, St. Lawrence. 


JHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. * 

ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 


versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


d inpememnens 




















FOREIGN. 
JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 


of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, ARRAS (Pas-de-Calais), FRANCE. 

A One of the finest and best situated Colleges in France. Spacious build- 

ings in grounds of 5 acres. Modern heating and lighting. Private bedrooms, 

bathrooms. Health of pupils carefully considered. Moderate inclusive fees. 
Highest references.—Particulars, Mile. VENELLFE. 


AMILLE DISTINGUEE demande PENSIONNAIRES. 
Jolie maison a Chatou, grand jardin, belle vue, 20 minutes de Paris et 
10 minutes de St. Germain et de sa foret. Prix modérés.—S'adresser LEVADE, 
5 Rue des Sabli¢res, Chatou. Références: Pasteur Renous, 8 Rue Alphonse 
Pallu, Le Vésinet (S.-et-O.) 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
‘Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if i Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


‘RENCH LADY, married, residing in DIEPPE, 
DESIRES to RECEIVE PUPILS; lessons in Singing and French 
Conversation; references given and required —Write Madame W. MARTIN 
17 Rue Desmanquete, Dieppe. 


RANCE.—BOISGUILLAUME, near ROUEN. Les 
CHARMETTES., A highly recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited 
number of GIRLS. Thorough French and Education. Every care and atten- 
tion; good diet. House on hill in 7 acres of ground, Reasonable terms.— 
Principals : Mme. and Miles. dl’ HOMBEECK. 
RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
me home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 




















HATEAU D’ORX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY 177Tu, 1911,— 
Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


—_—_—_——_ 


DPUCA TIO A. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational estabiishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poeer (Cantah.) and Browmyz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 

______—- Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CISARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, localit preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1853. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, T: — W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “‘Triform, London,”” Telephone No, ( . 














M J. and J PATON, bes 

essrs. J. an > » having an inti 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this poo 4 

Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection the 

sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars , 

— = highly pe pooner gr ah ae er aes vm When writing 
ease state the age of pupil, istrict prefe % i 

Tien of the fees to be y- » . rred, and give some 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910, 11% 

red cloth, 28.; post free, 2s. Gi. 700 Schools, 900 Iilustrations PP 
-_ an q TON, ucation ents, 143 C, S 

London, E,C. Telephone: 5053 Central. annon Street, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Water & 74 corm —* LONDON, W.C. ” 

nder the management of a Committee appointed by the T > Gui 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of heat 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Sit 34 and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charzs 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c. 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 

SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
as CANARY ISLANDS 


for 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR, 
Fares, 20 guineas First Class; 14 guineas Second Class, 
including a week's Hotel Accommodation. 
By Royal Mail and Intermediate Steamers 
of the 
UNION-CASTLE LINE, 


Apply to DONALD CURRIE & CO., London. 


sumanugueasaahinediers: 
GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 











R.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons). 
12 12s—SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, and RIVIERA. 


February 22nd. 
£26 56.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SICILY, NAPLES. March 9th. 
Plans from THE CRUISING _Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 
have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 
for SKATING, SKI-ING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at :—Murren, 
Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, 
Ballaigues. For plans apply to :— 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


FISS BISHOP’S Private Socran Tovrs., 
Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms, 

Refs. exchgd. Feb. Ist, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE), 
March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA. April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES, 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resideut nurses and attendants. 


A ‘T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 














ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 
sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during winter months.. 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if requi 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “ CANTAB.,” 
Middlecott, Isington, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


APPEALS. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron:—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held on THURSDAY, January 26th, 
at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. 

Alderman Sir JOHN C. BELL, Bart., in the Chair. 

This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the Orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted at any age under seven. 

Subscriptions and Donations to enable the Committee to take advantage of a 
generous offer by a member of a Stock Exchange of £1,000 if £9,000 more @ 
collected, are earnestly invited. JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Sec. & Supt 





N ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinctiom 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman : Sit 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James’s Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASUBER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. = i acai 





TYPEWRITING. 


O AUTHORS and OTHERS.—TYPEWRITING neatly 
and accurately executed. Prompt attention. Private. 6d. per 1,000 


words.—Address Miss HENSLEY, Shirburn Road, Watlington, Oxon, 
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YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
T General MS. 10d. 1,C00 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 

Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return gu wranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKI SON, 1 Sackville Gardens, [/ford, Essex. 

2 ee = — 
— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel.: 5060 Mayfair. Well- 
Educated, Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on 
TRAINING a Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch 
of employment.— Apply SECRETARY, 


LAYS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULT 
FOR HOME ACTING WANTED. 
All MSS. sent in will be considered, and if printed will be paid for.—Address 
« pLAY EDITOR,” care of T. C, and E, C. JACK, Publishers, Causewayside, 
Edinburgh. 











JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN.—* Practical knowledge 
Jeads to remunerative work.” Special course by famous journalist 
din the unique training provided by THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 


include 4 : - - - 
enuine introductions given. Write 


OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
or telephone. 
MABLE POULTRY.—CHICKENS and FOWLS, NEW- 
LAID and COOKING EGGS. Christmas orders now taken for 
TURKEYS, GEESE, DUCKS, trussed or untrussed. Cash with order.—Price- 
jists sent on application to Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
Hous Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

§ Licensed Inns, Ask fer List and Report, 

P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


D USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 





on all floors and linoleums very early in Xmas vacation (3 times a year). 

Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 6 months, not only during each 
veeping, but also throughout all the intervals—which is of greater hygienic 
im unce.-Send for particulars, medical reports, &e., to The “DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 





swe 


JPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
"| —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 


Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street Kast, Liverpool 





(? FALSE ‘TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
frm in the World.—R,. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Odlices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. . 100 years. 


{REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lapecaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


N USIC AT’ ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 

ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
Catalogues FREE._-MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.;and Branches. 




















LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
_ Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Eugravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free —-HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Baicur Sr., BirminGcHam. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 

Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 





ALLEN & DAWES, Geldmsithe, 108 Londen Strest, Norwich. 
BALEYS .. S&C ALIBAN” RAM 
RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 

TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 
PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 





Sm W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES. FIRE FITTINGS. 
: 
Baby’s Welfare 
If your haby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys” 
Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and Management,”’ It will save 
you endless trouble in the care of your child. The ‘‘ Allenburys” Foods give 


freedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1, MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








SPECIAL BARGAINS 


- LOT AA. 
10 doz. botts. CHATEAU PONTET CANET, 1905. 


Soft, pleasing Claret from this popular Chateau in the 





Per doz. 


Pavituac district .., ie 19/6 
LOT 88." 
8 doz. botts. BANFF MALT WHISKY. Soft, creamy 
Old Highland Whisky, guaranteed over -12 years old. 
Distilled from Scotch Barley oo ai ees .. 47/6 
LOT cc.* 
9 doz. botts. OLD TAWNY PORT, 1887. Beautiful 
old wine, bottled from the wood ... ane = . 54156 


LOT FF. 
3 cases (each 12 botts.) PERINET (1898 Vintage) 72)- 
2 cases (each 24 half-botts.) Cuvée Reservée, Extra 


Sec. Delightful old Vintage Champagne. Half-botts. 77/- 
2/6 per case allowance if Lot is taken. per 24 


LOT GG. 
5 cases (each 12 botts.) DOMVILLE (1904 Vintage) 57/6 
2 cases (cach 24 half-botts.) Cuvée Royale, Extra 
Sec. This Vintage Champagne possesses a delicate 
dry flavour without acidity Half-botts. 62/6 per 24 
5/- per case allowance if Lot is taken. 
LOT DD. 
3 doz. botts AMONTILLADO SHERRY (1874 
Vintage, bottled 1895). A magnificent wine with 


soft, round, nutty flavour, 15 years in bottles (corks in 


good preservation) ... . 43/6 
f LOT EE. 
5 doz. hott. CHATEAU Y’QUEM, 1805. An 
excellent Sauterne with nice bouquet, and in perfect 
condition. Labels bear view of the Chateau . 266 


Any Lot not approved will be exchanged. 
Sample Phials sent free by post of Lots marked *. 
Carriage paid within Suburban Deliveries and on 3 dozen to the 
Country. 


Cash and Packing 6d. per dozen bottles. Original Cases free. 


Bankers :—LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER. 


CHAS. TUCKEY & CO., Lid. 
3 MINCING LANE, E.C. 


PLEASE DON’T FORGET the 
9,044 
DESTITUTE and ORPHAN CHILDREN 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


THIS 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Contributions urgently needed to pay the Food Bill. 


*,° Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ Honorary Director, 
WILLIAM BAKER, LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, B, 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 
SPEEDILY CURES 
indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores, Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenyves, ls. 14d. per tin; In Chocolates, 1s. per tin, 
CAPSULES. 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUZ.. To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s.d. | £4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 2 0 O| Members exe eee - 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ‘ ie mune and Journal 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the 7 erritorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colfone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
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IXTY per cent. of the Germans, 

said Rubinstein, thirty per 
cent. of the French, and eighteen 
per cent. of the English under- 


stand music. 


The only practical way of becoming 
with 
of orchestral 


intimately acquainted the 


masterpieces music 


is through the use of 


The Aolian 








Orchestrelle 











You command a view of the whole range of the 
art from the Symphonies of Haydn to com- 
positions such as “The Arcadians.” You can 
have a demonstration of the £olian Orchestrelle 
whenever you care to call at £olian Hall, and 
a written description will be sent if you write 


for Catalogue 20. 





The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited: 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDB........ £75,000,000. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Doyle’s English in America, 2 vols., 

28s., for 13s. ; Thurston's Castes and Tribes, S. India, 7 thick vols., 24s. ; 
Journal Chemical Society, 1884 to 1905, £14 }4s. ; Geo. Eliot's Novels, 
21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., 
for 4s. Ga. ; Lafeadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s. 6d., for 3s. ; George Grenfell 
and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 2 vols., 30s., for 12s. 6d. ; Vernon Lee's 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s. ; Paston’ s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 
8 vols., 100,000 
rices paid.— 


Ww. 








Fay 3 i. Peerage, 1908 22s, Who's Who, 1910, 4s. Gd. 
Books Rare Books 
BAKER’ Ss ‘GREAT SOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIG 


uurchased ; fancy 








T STREET, BIRMINGHA MM. 





THE ”™” 
DEVON FIRE 


UNIVERSAL AND COMPLETE SarisFactioy 


FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


Carried out by 


H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 


AND 


SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY 


Consumption of Fuel one quarter less 
than the average of 36 competing Grates 


Sole Proprietors: 
CANDY & CO., L™ 


Works: Heathfield, Devon. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 8&7 NEWMAN STREET, W. 


Liverpool Showrooms : Devon House, 19 Whitechapel. 
Huddersfield Showrooms: 5 Britannia Chambers, St. George’s Sq. 
Manchester Showrooms: Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate. 


The DEVON FIRE 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s Handkerchiefs 
are justly celebrated for excellence of quality and lovely 
white finish. Made in our Banbridge Factory apd offered 
to the public direct at values elsewhcre unobtainable, 





LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS Per doz. 
No. 25. Pure Linen, hemstitched, American size, measuring about 
13 in., with } Le hem si 43 


Usual size, 3, 611 


GENTLEMEN'S HANDKERCHIEFS 


No. 60. Pure Linen Initial, measuring about 19} in., fin. hem .., 


, 3, ljin. hem, measuring ‘about 16, 15}, 15, & ‘hin in, 


83 
SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS POST-FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lid. 
40, P, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 





A Unique ALL-BRITISH CAR is 
THE 


CROWDY CAR DE LUXE 


Fitted with the new Piston Valve Engine. 


Thoroughly Tested on the Road. 
Extremely Flexible and Powerful, Silent and Simple. 
“ Splendidly designed.”—Motor News. 
Morning Post, Nov. 7th, 1910.—“ Quite one of the most interesting 
of the new style motors wherein mushroom or poppet valves are 


not employed was the Piston Valve Engine that was embodied = 
the new Crowdy chassis, that is up-to-date in many other matters.” 


For TRIAL RUNS and any information apply— 
CROWDY Ltd., 
Olaf Street, Notting Hill, W. (Latimer Rd. Station). 
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A WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


should combine the necessary 
warmth without oppressive 
weight ; be soft and not 
irritate the skin, no matter 
how susceptible; and not 
shrink in the worst laundry. 
These essentials are found in 
THRESHER’S “LAMOLA” 
pure wool underwear. Full 
details, patterns or garments 
sent on approval. 


THRESHER 
& GLENNY 


152 & 153 STRAND, 
- . LONDON, WL... 








“1 WON’T BUY ANOTHER 
SPENCER-MOULTON 
TYRE for a LONG TIME!” 


I heard a man say this the other 
day. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 
“ Won’t buy another Spencer-Moulton 
for a long time ?” 

“Won't need to,” he replied suavely ; 
and I knew what he meant. 


If YOU can't see the reason, 
send for our little Tyre Book 
— it’s quite interesting to the 
motorist who wants to save 
money on his tyres. Copy 
free by post on request to :— 


GEO. SPENCER, MOULTON & CO.,Ltd. 


77-79 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
65 & 67 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 
Telephone: 5970 Wall. Telegrams: “ George Spencer, 
London.” - + Works: BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


That Detachable and Divided Rim 
of ours is worth knowing about. 
Abolishes security bolts and tyre 
levers. Write us for particulars. 





1/ 


“ FAZENDA” 


per 
Ib. 





GUARANTEED PURE BY THE 
STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL). 


MEDOC. 


ht Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


1/6 ST. ESTEPHE 


=. Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparinon it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 


| 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dosen, 
COFFEE | Pure BORDEAUY, an excellent a 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


STILL. MOSELLES. 


A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/® 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


For Heartburn and Headache, who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient and Botties, 


for Regular Use, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 


} All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


— | 








THE VERY BEST CHAMPAGNES | JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


Winninger - + «= 21/* per dozen net. 4 

Berncastier - - - 24- ,, a bought direct on the French | WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
Brauneberg ad . wd 27/- ” ” t low rices—sold to LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Graacher Himmeireich 36/- ,, -i_——@ P Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 








you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 tHE UNION BANK OF 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 


arria, i i 7 —_ - 
and Wake on anes of T down tesliee 48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. Buid-up Copttal ...... 1,300,000 
or 2 dozen half-botiles, and upwards. Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3/000,000 
Compare these Wines with well-known, much ae 
BRI DGES, ROUTH & CoO,, | hisher priced Brands of similar style. They are HEAD OFFICE: 11 CORNHILE, London, E.C. 
(EstanuisHep St. Michael’s House, equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C, | ®0ong our 16,000 clientsall over the world. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
thould Nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusiisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





Send for Price-List, 





throughout the Australian States, and Domunion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & cO., BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 


47 PALL MALL, S.W. terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S LIST. 


THE TRANSFIGURED CHURCH. By 
J. =. JOWETT, M.A., D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
Ss. 6d, net. 

“Dr. Jowett is one of the most attractive of preachers......his latest work 
will no doubt find many admirers. Dr. Jowett has the gift more than most 
of presenting old truths in a new and captivating way, and his sermons as here 
printed are rich in suggestion and are sure to be helpful to many.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


LIFE AND THE IDEAL. By J. Briertey, 
Author of ‘ Aspects of the Spiritual,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ This appeals to us as being by far the best of J. B.’s works. It isa mine of 
gold, a field of diamonds, a treasury of riches.......One might quote from every 
gese: the sentences flash out with suggestive brilli or brilliant suggestion. 

condenses into one line what many would need a pase for.”’ 
—Nottingham Daily Express. 








THE ART OF EXPOSITION. By H. Jerrs, 
Author of “The Art of Sermon Illustration,”’ ‘‘ Practical Lay Preaching,” 
&c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

**Few men are better qualified to say what a sermon ought to be. We do not 
know any better book at into the hands of a probationer than this.......Will 
come as a sort of godsend of help to many. It is altogether an excellent book.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 


HEAVENLY VISIONS. By Rev. Cuarves Brown, 
Author of “The Letters of Christ,” &. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s, 6d. net. 

“This volume is an exposition on the Book of Revelation. Will be found 
very helpful in the study of the subject. Profoundly interesting to all Bible 
students.’’— Western Daily Press, 


THE WINNING OF IMMORTALITY. By 
FREDERICK PALMER, Author of “Studies in Theologic Definition,” 
&ec. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Whatever the judgment of the reader on tho book may be, the author has 
certainly done his part with knowledge, with conspicuous ability, and with a 
reasonable consideration for the arguments which are used in defence of the 
orthodoxy to which he is opposed.”"— Dundee Courier. 


THE TRUE CHRIST, and other Studies in 
‘*Whatsoever Things are True.” By Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of 
“‘The Teaching of Christ,” ‘The Spirit and the Incarnation.” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Walker is well known as a brilliant writer. In the present volume...... 
as in the previous beok, we have the same lucidity and firmness of argument, 
together with a stronger ap to the popular mind on some of the most 
perplexing ao eo of Christianity. A most successful and convincing treat- 
ment, couched in perfectly clear and untechnical terms.’’—Cardif Western Mail, 


A YOUNG MAN’S IDEAL. By Witt» 
WATSON, M.A., Author of “ Prayer,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Sound and sensible...... and enriched with many illustrative quotations.” 
—Shefield Telegraph, 


A CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


LIFE’S BEGINNINGS. Wisdom and Counsel for 
Daily Guidance. Choice Extracts arranged for each day in the year. 
Printed on India Paper, and handsomely bound in leather, round corners, 
and gilt edges, in box, 2s. 6d. net (uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot’’) ; velvet calf 
Yapp, 3s. 6d. net ; also on Bible Paper, in silk grain cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

“A charming little gift-book. Those responsible for the compilation have 
done their work exceedingly well.’’—Shefleld Daily Telegraph, 


THE MAKING OF HEAVEN AND HELL. 
By J. M. BLAKE, M.A., Author of “ A Reasonable View of Life."" Small 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. net. 

“Tt is a beautifully written essay, based on Christ's parable of the judgment 
seat, and as practical in its applications as it is striking in its exegesis.”” 


—Scetsman, 
THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY. Small crown 
. 8vo, tastefully bound in silk grain cloth, with design in gold, 1s. 64, net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Models of clear thinking and felicitous phrasing, and admirably enforce 
the iessons of self-sacrifice appropriate to a Communion season,’’—Scotsman, 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE HOUSE OF THE SECRET. By 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. 

“She can always be depended upon for a good story told in a quiet and 
charming manner......As ever, it has a well-developed and well-constructed 
plot. We have thoroughly enjoyed this excellent story, and can recommend it 
very strongly.’’—Bookman, 


ANNE KILLIGREW. By Duncan Srvarr. 6s. 


“Very prettily told .....The book is well written and can be thoroughly 
recommended to all those who enjoy a quiet and homely story." 
—Morning Post. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


WITH NOTES. 
By the Rev. R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) 
Edited and partly Revised 
by E. HAMPDEN COOK, M.A. (Cantab.), B.A. (Lond.) 

New and Revised Edition, 748 pages, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 64. net; 
leather, 4s. net. Thum) indexed, gilt top, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 
5s. net. On Oxford India Paper, cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net; blue 
leather, 58. net. Per:iim morocco Yapp, leather lined, silk sewn, red under 
gold, 8s. net. Turkey morocco limp, round corners, gilt roll, red under gold, 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Right Rev. Joun Mircninson, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford.— 
“Tam much impressed by the felicitousness of the diction, essentially modern 
and intelligible to modern ears, but never lapsing into vulgarity or irreverence.” 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 














i 


You are invited 





TO VISIT THE 


Greatest Exhibition of 
Christmas Books in 
London. Prices to suit 
every Purse. Art Calen- 


dars, Xmas Gifts and 
every Library Requisite. 
Catalogues will be sent 


post-free on application to 


The Times 
Book Club 


TELEPHONE : GERRARD 5390(5 LINES). 376to 384 OXFORD STREET, W. 





London’s Best Display 
of Christmas Books 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE 


If you know the kind of finest selection of books in 
book you want to buy, you London until you find 
can go direct to the depart- Something which takes your 
ment where the books of fancy. 
all publishers upon that sub- There are choice books, 
ject are displayed, and by elegantly bound, from 6d. 
comparison you can select upwards. There is also a 
the very book you need. gnecial display ofthis Season's 


If you need a suggestion Diaries and Calendars. 
for_your present, you can 9 
wander at will among the M U DIE S 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 


30-34 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
132 Kensington High St., W. 





8.H.B. 


ARCHITECTURE & ART 


B. T. BATSFORD has just issued a Complete Catalogue of 
his publications, and will be happy to forward a copy, post- 
free, on application. ‘The Catalogue describes some 200 
books, many of considerable importance and interest to 
Architects, Country Gentlemen, Collectors, Amateurs, and 
others. The works comprise standard authorities upon 
Historica ARCHITECTURE (including a large number upon 
Old English Houses) ; Garpen Crart; Furnirure ; INTERIOR 
DecoraTION; ORNAMENT; MopgERN ARCHITECTURE, and 
Practicat Burtpine. 

For those interested in things artistic no more delightful 
gift can be imagined than a “ Batsford” book. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London 





tA % + % Di t s d 
LAM LEY & Cco., Publishers, = 
1, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 


Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Interesting and 
out-of-the-way books, both old and new. Christmas Catalogue sent 
on application, post-free. ‘Two interesting Children's Books :— 
THE LORD OF THE DEER. By H. H. HARROD. 3s. 6d. net. 
TIPTAIL. By TERTIA BENNETT. 2s. 6d. 
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NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


The alliance of Mr. Henry Frowde and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
has once more produced a harvest of books for boys and girls abundant 
and of high quality. Sound craftsmanship in every department marks 
the books that bear the double en re TELEGRAPH. 











—— 


THE ROMANCE OF CANADA. 


Edited by HERBERT STRANG. 


A splendid Gift- Book of over 600 pages, containing a picturesque narrative of the outstanding events in Canadian history; 
Illustrated with 16 Coloured Plates by W. R. 8. STOTT, and Maps. Price 63. 


“This is a book which a reviewer praises sufficiently when he describes it. It contains a selection, made by an expert, of 
striking passages from Canadian history sins The choice is admirable ; everything is suited to the readers for whom it is intended, and 
there are some spirited pictures.”—Spectator. 


NEW STORIES BY HERBERT STRANG. 
ROUND THE WORLD IN SEVEN DAYS.) THE ADVENTURES OF DICK ‘TREVANION. 





An Acropiane Story. A Cornish Story of 1804. 
Illustrated in Colour by A. C. MICHAEL. Illustrated in Colour by W. RAINEY, R.I. 
Price 3s, 6d. Price 6s. 
‘Itisa bold undertaking...... and as clever as it is bold.”—Spectator. “This is a story after a boy’s heart.”—Spectator. 


THE CRUISE OF THE GYRO-CAR. A Romance of Modern Invention. 


Illustrated in Colour by A. C. MICHAEL. Price 2s. 6d. 





New from Cover to Cover. 


HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. 


Third Year of Issue, Enlarged. 


Containing Complete Stories by CAPTAIN GILSON, DESMOND COKE, GUY LUSHINGTON, STACEY BLAKE, and other well- 
known writers; Articles on subjects that interest Boys; 8 Plates in Colour, and many Illustrations in Black-and-White. 
Cloth, price 5s. net; Picture Boards, cloth back, 3s. Gd. net. 
“Boys have every reason to be satisfied with the fare provided for them in Herbert Strang's Annual. The big, handsome volume, 
with its striking cover, is packed full of good things.”—Outlook. 


NEW STORIES BY CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 
THE SPY. THE LOST ISLAND. 


A Story of the Poninsular War. A Romance of the Far East. 
Illustrated in Colour by CYRUS CUNEO. Price 6s. Illustrated in Colour by CYRUS CUNEO. Price 3s. 6d. 
“Here Captain Gilson has undoubtedly given us the best tale “Captain Charles Gilson has all the good gifts that go to 
that he has ever written. Although incident follows incident | make up a successful writer for boys—the dramatic instinct, a 
without pause, character is not forgotten, and Terence O'Shee is a | rollicking sense of humour, and the happiest gift of characterisa- 
person to remember.”—Standard. | tion.” —Outlook. 





CECIL ALDIN’S NEW PICTURE. BOOKS. 


‘“‘Mr. Aldin has no rival at this kind of work—he is so simple and unaffected that his dogs owe 
him a debt of gratitude for showing them just as they are at their wickedest and most fascinating.”’ 
—STANDARD. 
ROUGH AND TUMBLE. How they Tried to be Good—and Failed. 


Illustrated with 24 Plates in Colour by CECIL ALDIN. Price 6s. net. 


FIELD BABIES. i'THE RED PUPPY BOOK. 


Pippin’s Search for a Playmate. | (Uniform with the Black and White Puppy Books.) 
Illus af with 24 Plates in Cx y CECIL ALDI | Containing 12 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-White 
lustrated with 24 Plates in Colour by CECIL ALDIN. Sketches by CECIL ALDIN. 


Cloth, price 5s.; Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. | Cloth, price 2s. 6d, net; Picture Boards, cloth back, 1s, 6d. net. 








A ates Illustrated seid of Books for Boys, for Girls, and Picture Books for Children, at prices 
Pitted from 2d. to 10s. 6d., will be sent on ee to The ) anes 20 Warwick Square, E.C. 


HEN RY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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BLACK’S 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
AUSTRALIA. Painted by Percy F. §. 


SPENCE, Described by FRANK FOX. With 75 full-page 
illustrations in colour and a sketch map, square demy 8vo, 
cloth. Price 20s. net 


BOOK OF PORCELAIN. FINE 
EXAMPLES IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. Painted by WILLIAM GIBB. With introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes by BERNARD RACKHAM. 
Containing 30 full-page illustrations in colour, crown 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CHARM OF GARDENS. 
By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. With 32 full-page 
illustrations in colour by BEATRICE PARSONS, GEORGE 
8S. ELGOOD, R.L, SUTTON PALMER, and others. Size 9} 
by 7 inches, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


MALTA. Painted by Signor Vuirrorio 
BORON. Described by FREDERICK W. RYAN, With 20 
full-page illustrations in colour and a sketch map, square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON. by A. R. Hore Moncrterr. 
With 32 full-page illustrations in colour by HERBERT 
MARSHALL, R.W.S, W. L. WYLLIE, R.A, PHILIP 
NORMAN, F.S.A., ROSE BARTON, and others. Size 9} by 
7 inches, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF LAWSON WOOD. 
(*“BRUSH, PEN, AND PENCIL SERIES.”) by 
A. E. JOHNSON, With 56 examples of the Artist’s work in 
brush, pen, and pencil (8 in colour), cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net, 


THE ROMANCE OF LONDON. 
By GORDON HOME. With 16 full-page illustrations in 
colour, 6 line illustrations in the text, and a sketch plan, 
fcap. 4to, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








A 























A & C, BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 








A delightful book of Animal Stories for Children. 





Feap. 4to, pp. 148, 10 Illustrations, picture boards, 2s. 6d. net ; 
postage 4d, 


FABLES & FAIRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK 


Or, UNCLE REMUS IN HAUSALAND. 
M. & N. TREMEARNE. 


These stories have been translated from the Hausa, adapted 
for children. The Authors have written the stories in a manner 
which will delight all children. 





Crown 8vo, pp. xxiii + 189, Portrait, cloth, 2s, 6d. net; postage 3d. 


THE GREAT EXEMPLAR. (Life of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.) By Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR. 
This volume contains the whole of the narrative portion of the Life of Christ 
with the parts of the Discourses and Prayers which seemed suitable or helpful, 
This relatively little-known yet profoundly interesting work by the author 
of “‘ Holy Living” and ** Holy Dying’’ has long been out of print. It is hoped 
that the present abridgment will be found useful for devotional reading, Bible 
classes, and the upper forms in schools, 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii + 60, boards, white back, Is, 6d. net; postage 2d, 
VIA MYSTICA. By C. M. Piccrorro. 
Contents.—The Meaning of Mysticism—Mystical Expression—Duality—A 
Note on Catholicism—Mysticism and Art—Mysticism and Fabianism, &c. 
Jewish Chronicle.—“ To read him is sheer delight. From cover to cover the 
sentences scintillate.”” 

Nearly Ready.—Fcap, 8vo, boards, folding Plates, 6d. net ; postage 1d, 
WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE? The 
Amateur Forecaster’s Vade Mecum. By H. G. BUSK, F.Met.Soc. 

A really practical and scientific book on a very vital subject, 
Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. ; and of all Booksellers. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
NO, 


MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT 

43 PICCADILLY, 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 
AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF WHICH ARE 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmren, Lonpon. 


GIFTS, 
(opposite Prince’s Hall). 
Telephone: Marrair 3601 


| "ca. 


Messrs. BUMPUS, 


of 


350 Oxford Street, 


have just issued a Catalogue 
of the Newest Books 
Xmas ; and also a specially 
selected List of First, Best, 
and Scarce Editions of the 
Greatest Authors and most 


Post-free 
Telephone : 


for 


notable Illustrators. 
on application. 
1651 Paddington. 


Messrs. Bumpus have just 
received the special appoint- 
ment as Booksellers to H.M. 


King George V. 








IRELAND—THE BOOK OF TO-DAY 


IRISH LAND & IRISH LIBERTY 


By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated with 38 Photographs of Irish Peasant 
Life and Irish Scenes, 7s. 6d. net. 


“This book is one of the sanest and most careful attempts we have 
yet seen from the pen of any Irishman to convey a true picture of 
his country to the outside world.”—GLOBE. 

London: ROBERT SCOTT. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS & LIBRARIES 








THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS 
CATHOLIC AND REFORMED 

An Exposition and an Eirenicon. 3s. 6d. net. 
By the Rev. Canon W. L. PAIGE COX, M.A. 


“He has exposed with great clearness several very mischievous miscon- 
ceptions with regard to our national Church.”—Standard, 





THE WAY OUT 


Being a Mental Autobiography of Constructive 
Philosophy. 

By LAMPADEPHOROS, Author of “From December to 
December.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


“ The author has got some fine truths ; from the comparative to the positive 
from the Gospels, and he is always | stage in religious thought.’’—Scotsma. 
lively in his expositions and remarks. “The book is one to read and stu ly 
At er he is daring, original, and | 14 digest. If it is discursive, it - 
suggesuve. . | never dull; and if it is not particularly 

—London Quarterly Review. pa oot mg it is eminently practical, and 

“The book is full of rich thought, | the man who assimilates its teaching 
vital questionings, and clear analyses. | must inevitably find ‘the way out < 
To the religiously disposed mind it | the brutalising materialism of the « A 
will be a source of great encourage- | into the clear light of a well-grounde: 
ment and inspiration.” —Occult Review. | religious faith.”’ . 

P P —Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

“This suggestive and carefully h 
reasoned tractate sets out to show “We have read the book wit 
that the living progress in spiritual | sustained interest and profit.” 
evolution is that of a mind moving —Eastern Morning eas, 











LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. 





OF ALI, BOOKSELLERS. 
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cHATEAU 
D’OEX 


Life and Sport in an 
Alpine Valley 


BY 


ERNEST DUDLEY 
LAMPEN 


With 20 Illustrations, of which 12 are 
in Colour. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


PPE object of this work is to provide 

a popularand interesting handbook 
toa place well known for its scenery and 
excursions, and above all for its winter 
sports. The book outlines the history 
of the valley and its rise to some con- 
siderable importance as a tourist centre. 
Chapters on the legends, customs, 
industries, traditions, and historical 
associations areadded. Wethen have 
a series of descriptions of the wondrous 
beauties of an Alpine winter, the 
different sports, the skating, ski-ing, 
lugeing, sleighing, and the round of 
open-air pleasures of a season among 
the snows of Switzerland. Attention 
is also paid to botany, to trout-fishing, 
and to forestry. The author, writing 
from personal knowledge, has opened 
up afresh vein of beauty and historic 
interest to add to our growing 
knowledge of Switzerland. 


“A complete and excellent book on a 
subject never before touched in English.” 
—Patt Mavi Gazerre. 


ANECDOTES OF 
BIG CATS AND 
OTHER BEASTS 


BY 
DAVID WILSON 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


N R. ROOSEVELT’S visit turned 

all thoughts to the exploits of 
Nimrod abroad, and this little book of 
hunting exploits in Burmah among 
the larger felide should be timely. 
The author has long been resident in 
Rangoon, and he has some very enter- 
taining yarns to tell. 


“It is a book of excellent reading 
with many touches of humour and phil- 
osophy.” —OBSERVER. 

“ Racy and exciting reading.” 

—ScorsMan. 

“A delightfully sympathetic account 
of experiences and reminiscences among 
members of the brute creation in India, 
Burmah, and elsewhere.” 

—Mornine Post. 


_—__—— 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 





Special Winter Number of “THE STUDIO” 


OLD ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS 


HE beautifully expressive art of mezzotint was early adopted 
as their own by the engravers of England, so that it 


became known abroad as “la manitre Anglaise.” Its 
seventeenth-century development, under the influence of Lely 


and Kneller, was charged, for the most part, with personal 
and historic interest rather, perhaps, than artistic; but, inspired 
and encouraged by the great English painters of the eighteenth 
century, this medium of the copper-plate produced masterpieces 
which are among the glories of British art. They were great 
engravers who wrought these things of beauty, and through their 
mastery of a medium so rich in its capacity for suggesting, with 
an infinite range of tone, colour in light and shadow, and all the 
pictorial significance of the painter’s art, Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, Romney, Hoppner, Lawrence, Wright of Derby, Morland, 
find wider fame, while the charm of their conceptions, translated 
from the canvas to the print, is brought nearer to us. How rare 
and valuable the beautiful old mezzotints have become, how highly 
they are now esteemed as works of art, and how more and more 
keenly they are sought in brilliant and early impressions by the 
true artistic collector, no less than by the fashionable amateur 
with a long purse seeking decoration for his walls, is proved by 
the extraordinarily high prices which now rule in the auction-rooms. 
It is, therefore, with a view to bringing the public into more 
familiar acquaintance with these costly treasures that the Special 
Winter Number of the “Srupio” has been designed. To this end 
the fine impressions—some of them unique—in noted collections 
have been chosen for reproduction, representing such famous 
masters of mezzotint as 


Prince Rupert, Blooteling, John Smith, John Simon, Faber, 

McArdell, Houston, Edward Fisher, James Watson, William 

Pether, Earlom, Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, Dickinson, 

John Jones, Dean, James Walker, J. R. Smith, William 

and James Ward, Young, Keating, S. W. Reynolds, 
Charles Turner, and Cousins. 


Through these reproductions may be ‘seen how the engravers 
interpreted the art of 
Lely, Kneller, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, 
Lawrence, Opie, Beechey, Morland, Hogarth, Wheatley, 
Peters, Wright of Derby, and Rembrandt. 
dealing with the art and history of mezzotint, and its 


has been written by Mr, MALcotm C. SALAMAN, 
lish Colour-Prints” and “The Old Engravers of 


The letterpress, 
appeal to collectors, 
author of “Old Eng 


England,” who is a recognised authority on the subject. 
PAPER EDITION CLOTH EDITION 
5s. net 7s. Gd. net 
The work may be obtained through any 


Bookseller, or direct from the Offices of 


“THE STUDIO,” 44 Leicester Square, W.C. 








THE 


THE 
CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW. 


THE oo a OF SELECTION IN REMAN 
SOCIE F.B.A. 


A DECREASE IN PAUPERIS 
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DECEMBER, 1910. Price 6d. 


By Bersarp Rosangt 


SRISTORY OF RELIEF WORKS IN’ JAPAN. criptions received by, Tue 


Booxstore (Incorporated), 





Single Copies oblainable from, and Sub- 
OLD CoRNER 
27 § 29 Brom- 


COINTREAU Tripte Sec. 

LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 
& tous les meilleurs 

et Hotels. 


Restaurants 


Terms of Subscription 


Payanie my ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar- 
partof the United —— yearly. terly 
dom ~ £1 86...0143...072 


Including postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 





many, India, China, 


Japan, &ec. -_ w £1126..0163 ..08323 





THE a ak AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 
By Dr, A. C, E. Gray. " ’ 72 = 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LONDON. field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
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‘THE NAPOLEON OF INVENTION.’—SPECTATOR 
The Authorised Biography 


EDISON: 


His Life and Inventions 
By FRANK L. DYER and THOMAS C. MARTIN, 
in collaboration with THOMAS A. EDISON 


With many Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, full gilt back, 16s. net 


Please write for Tustrated Leaflet. 


“ A remarkably interesting picture, not only of the life of one of 
the greatest men of his day, but of the greatest inventive period 
in the history of the world.”—Glasgow Herald. 





NEW 6s. FICTION 


THE ISLAND OF TEST 


ANDREW SOUTAR, 
Author of “The Chosen of the Gods” 


“Will be valued for its strength and vigour by all intelligent 
readers. An exciting narrative.’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Written with great skill and daring.”—Daily Mail. 

“An interesting story of much originality.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE WAY TO PEACE - = Margaret Deland 
TAMA - . - - - Qnoto Watanna 
OPAL - - ~ . * = Bessie R. Hoover 
PAN’S MOUNTAIN . - Amélie Rives 
DIXIE HART - - - - Will N. Harben 
THE FRUIT OF DESIRE - - V. Demarest 
OTHER MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS H. Carland 


THE SILENT CALL 


EDWIN MILTON ROYLE, 
Author of “A White Man” 
“A strong and convincirfy story, worthy of a place beside ‘ David 


Harum.’ ”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ A book that lives.”—T'ruth. 








GiIFT-BOOKS 


RUMBO RHYMES 


Royal Svo, 104 pp., Ss. net 
With 24 beautiful Coloured Plates and other Drawings by 
WALTER CRANE, Illustrating Aurrep C. Catmovr’s amusing 
Verses on the Parliament of the Animal Kingdom. 

“ An exceedingly clever satire. Like Maeterlinck, it takes the 
9 of view of the animals. Not only is the whole idea of the 
00k clever, but it is reproduced in a delightful manner, with 
beautiful pictures by Walter Crane.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 

“Mr. Calmour’s jokes are very felicitous, and Mr. Crano’s 
pictures full of spirit and character.”—Globe. 


The Story of Great Inventions 
By E. E. BURNS. Uniform with “The Indoor Book for 
Boys.” Illustrated, 5s. 


Round the Year with the Stars 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS, Author of “Astronomy with 
the Naked Eye.” Illustrated, 5s. net. 


My Mark Twain 


Illustrated, 6s. net. W. D. HOWELLS, 


Horace Walpole: a Memoir 
New Edition. 13 Illustrations, 5s. net. AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Mme. de Montespan and Louis XIV. 
Photogravure Portrait, 7s. 6d. H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 


Imaginary interviews 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. W. D. HOWELLS. 


“ Wit, irony, good criticism, and sound sense.""—Times. 


Please write for a beautifully Illustrated List of New Books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





SANDS & CO. _ 


A PAPAL ENVOY DURING THE REIGN 


OF TERROR. Being the Memoirs of Mgr. de Salamon, Interauncio ; 
Paris during the French Revolution (1790-1801). Edited by the ABLE 
BRIDIER. Translated by FRANCES JACKSON. With Portraits, and 
many interesting Views of old Paris and its surroundings, demy 8yo, ° 
Price 10s. 6d. net, 


MYSTICISM: its True Nature and Value, 
With a Translation of the “ Mystical Theology” of Dionysius, and of th, 
Letters of Caius and Dorotheus, By the Rev. A, B. SHARPE, A 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS IN THE 


DOCTRINE OF THE EARLY CHURCH. By Dr. KIRSCH. Translateg 
by the Rev. J. RB. M‘KEE, Crown 8vo, Price 5s. net. 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONGRESS, HELD AT LEEDS, JULY, 1910 
A Full Account of the Proceedings generally, with the Text of the Papers 
read, Illustrated, demy 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


LIFE THROUGH LABOUR'S EYES, A 


Series of Essays, Letters, and Lyrics, written from the Worker's own 
point of view. By G. MILLIGAN. 
Cloth, price is. net; paper, 6d. net. 


PHASES OF PROGRESS. A Study of the 


Evolution of Religion, Education, and Woman. By Mrs. RANDOLPH 
MORDECAI, Cloth, crown 8vo, Price 1s. net. 


CHURCH SYMBOLISM. By the Rev. M. P. 
NIEUWBARN, O.P. Translated by the Rev. J.B. WATERREUS, With 
many Illustrations, crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HEART OF THE BUSH. A Romance 
of New Zealand. By EDITH GROSSMANN, With Coloured Frontis. 
piece, crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

* An absorbing and vivid novel.”—British Weekly. 


FATHER TIM. An Irish Tale. By Rosa Mur 
HOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). With Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 





PAT. A Tale of School and University Life. By 


HAROLD WILSON. With Coloured Frontispiece and 4 Full-page Black. 
and- White Illustrations, crown 8vo. Price is. 6d. 





London: 15 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN; and EDINBURGH. 


ESSAYS ON DUTY 
AND DISCIPLINE 


Papers by well-known writers on the Training of 
Children in Relation to Social and National Welfare 


This striking Series of Essays has the support of the following 
eminent men and women:—Lords Cromer, Curzon, Kitchener, 
Meath, Roberts, Rosebery; the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Westminster; the Bishops of London and Ripon; General Booth, 
the Rev. Sylvester Horne, the Rev. and Hon. E. Lyttelton (Eton), 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. F. W. Foerster of Ziirich University, 
ex-President Roosevelt, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, the Rt. Hon. 
John Burns, the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, Sir Henry Yoxall, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. L. T. Meade, 
Lady Laura Ridding, Sir Clifford Allbutt, Sir Donald MacAlister, 
Professor Osler, Principal Peterson (McGill University), Sir W. 
Ramsay, Principal Robertson (McDonald College), &c., &c. 
Complete in One Volume (30 Essays), Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 
5s. net; or in 3 Volumes containing ten Essays and Preface 
(Essays 1-10, 11-20, 21-30), Cloth, is. each net. Single Essays, 

id. each, 10d. per dozen, 6s. per hundred. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD. La Bolle Sauvage, London, EC. 








NEW PUBLICATION. 


FROM COAL MINE UPWARDS; 


Or, Seventy Years of an Eventful Life, with numerous Iilustra- 
tions. Being the LIFE STORY OF JAMES DUNN, aCrimean Veteran, 
and Author of ** Modern London,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
lettered, price 2s., post-paid. Cheaper Edition, ls. 6d., post-paid. 
**Can any teacher of a non-Christian system show anything like this record 
of practical successes in making good citizens out of bad ? ’—Spectator. 
* Finely illustrated, beautifully got up. A fascinating volume.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
** Few men have hada more extensive experience of life.” —Newcastle Chronicle, 
“ Here are romance and adventure enough to satisfy any reader.” 
—Nottingham Daily Express. 
Of all Booksellers, or of the Publisher, 
WM. GREEN, 38 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 


— —— ——_—s» 


OOKS WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols. ; 

Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition; 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vols.; Thackeray, 26 vols.; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols.; Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols.; Casanova, 12 vols. 5 
and other sets of Standard Authors—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


Birmingham. 


] OOKS are the Best Presents—BOOKS.—Our Christmas 








List contains the latest and most noteworthy Books of the Year an 
Books for Young Folks. A special section is devoted to Sets of Standard 
Authors, Poets, &c.,in leather bindings. Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, suite 
able for gifts.— Write for a copy to A. & F, DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.G 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & 


Co.'s Xmas Gift-Books 








THE BRIDE OF TWO KINGS 
The Strange Story of Maria Francesca of Savoy Nemours 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, with Mlustrations, 16s. net 

The tragic story of the second King of the ill-fated house of 
Braganza, the Hamlet of his generation. His wife and crown 
were wrenched from him by his brother, and he died a prisoner in 
the palace of the Portuguese Kings 


THE GREAT EMPRESS DOWAGER 
OF CHINA 

' By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 

In cloth gilt, with Ilustrations, 16s. 


“Apart from its merits as a biography of the late Empress 
Dowager, the book is a valuable study of the rek ations of China 
with the European Powers during the past century” Morning Post 











net 


The 2 Best New Books for Boys and Girls 


FIFTY-TWO STORIES OF CLASSIC 
HEROES 


Edited by FRANCIS STORR 
In cloth, richly gilt and gilt edges, Ss., 


FIFTY-TWO STORIES OF THE SEA 
Edited by COMMANDER E, P. STATHAM, R.N. 
With contributions by many well-known writers. In cloth, richly 
gilt and gilt edge with Illustrations 


, B.A. 
with Instrations 





3, o8., 





2nd EDITION 
WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS 
Edited by ADA M. INGPEN 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s. net, with Iiestrations 








“A wholly delightful book” OUTLOOK 


THE NEW NEW GUINEA 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
In cloth gilt, with 48 Illustrations from Photographs, 12s. 6d. net 
“The book is brimful of human interest, and shot with streaks 
of sunniest humour. A book of travels by a woman who can write 
is always entertaining” Westminster Gazctte 











BY THE WATERS OF ITALY 
By NORMA LORIMER 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net 
“A piece of real literature, full of eloquent descriptions of 
typical Italian scenes and happy delineations of local character- 








istics, A book that has not a single dull page and is from beginning 
to end redolent of path 8 and humour ” Outlook 
LEOPOLD I. 


KING OF THE BELGIANS 
By Dr. RAPPOPORT 
In cloth gilt, with Lilustrations, 12s. 6d. net 


THE FIGHTING FAME OF ‘THE 
KING’S SHIPS 
DREADNOUGHTS AND CAPTAINS OF RENOWN 
By EDWARD FRASER 
In cloth gilt, with 24 Illustrations on Art Paper, 6s. 








‘STAN DARD MUSICAL | BIOGRAPHIES 


A Handbook setting forth the Lives, Works, and 
Characteristics of Represcntative Composcrs 


THE LIVING ANIMALS OF THE WORLD 
With 1,210 Illustrations and 25 Coloured Plates 
This work comprises an absolutely unique and almost price- 
less Collection of Photographs of BEAS'I'S, BIRDS, FISHES, 
REPTILES, INSECTS, &c. Edited by CHARLES J. CORNISH, 
M.A., F.Z.S., assisted by the following Eminent Specialists : 
R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F. C. SELOUS, 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, F.RS., F. G. AFLALO, P.Z.8, 
LOUIS WAIN, C. H. LANE, F.Z.S., W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.Z.S., 
THEODORE WOOD, and others 
n 2 large handsome vols., cloth gilt and ; 
; and in various leather bindings 
ROMANTIC GERMANY 
By R. H. SCHAUFFLER 
With 73 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and Black-and- 
White by HANS HERMANN and others 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 





+ 
» 


gilt edges, 213. n 











THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
By ELLEN TERRY 
P rofusel aly Hil Iilusteate 4, in a cloth gilt, 63. net 


RUSKIN AND ‘HIS CIRCLE 
By ADA EARLAND 
In cloth gilt, 6s. net, with a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations after G. F. Watts, O.M., R.A., D. G. Rosseiti, 
Sir John Millais, P.R.A,, George Richmond, R.A., &c. 











MODERN RIDING 
WITH NOTES ON MORSE TRAINING 
3y MAJOR NOEL BIRCH, R.HLA. 





3y GEORGE P. UPTON 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s. net, with 65 Full-page Ilustrations 
on Art Paper 
STEPNEY RAWSON’S Successful | 
Biography 


BESS OF HARDWICK 


In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 16s. net 





2nd EDITION of Mrs. 





| 


PRESENTATION EDITIONS 
THE ELUSIVE PIMPERNEL 
By BARONESS ORCZY 
In handsome cloth gilt, 6s., with Full-page Dlustrations 
on Art Paper 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT 
By BARONESS ORCZY 
Author of ” The 2 Scarlet Pimp ernel. ” In hi andsome cloth gilt, 6s. 








By W. H. HUDSON 
THE LAND’S END 


A Naturalist’s Impressions in West Cornwall 
With 49 Mustrations, in cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 


AFOOT IN ENGLAND 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 





A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 


With 220 Illustrations, in cloth gilt, 6s. net 








_ THE CREEN PATCH 
| MAX 


With an Introduction by MAJOR-GENERAL A, N. ROCH- 
FORT, C.B., C.M.G., late Inspector Royal Horse and Field 
Artillery. With 16 Plates and other Lilustrations, in cloth 
gilt, 6s. net 








THE BEST NEW 6/- NOVELS 


Baroness Von Hutten 


[2nd Large I 


LET THE ROOF FALL IN 
NONE OTHER CODS 


Frank Danby 


[and Larye Edition 


Robert Hugh Bonson 


[2nd Large Edition 
TWO IMPOSTORS AND TINKER Dorothea Conyers 

| 2 arge Lidtiion 
BEYOND THESE VOICES M. E. Braddon 
THIS SON OF ADAM Cc. B. Burgin 


THE COLDEN ROSE 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. |. Stahimann 


[2nd Large Edition 
THE EMICRANT TRAIL Cc. Bonner 
THE ROCUE’S HEIRESS Tom Callon 
BARNABY R. Ramsay 


Mrs. Baillie-Saunders 
May Crommelin 
“ Handasyde ” 


éth Edition 


Evelyn Evereti-Creen 


THE BRIDE’S MIRROR 
MADAM MYSTERY 
THE HEART OF MARYLEBONE 


THE HOUSE OF SILENCE 








LONDON : 








HUTCHINSON & CO. 





+ 
ti 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS | Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LisT 


Second Impression. 
Lectures on the French Revolu- 


tion. By JoHN EMERICH EDWARD DALBERG-ACTON, 
First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Edited by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., Litt.D,, and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Emperor Charles V. By Epwarp 
ARMSTRONG, M.A., F.B.A. In 2 vols. Second Edition. 
8vo, 21s. net. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


The Works of Walter Pater. 
In 10 vols., 7s. Gd. net each. 
Ix.—Gaston de Latour. Prepared for the Press by 
CHARLES L. SHADWELL. 


Interludes (Fifth Series). Being 
Three Essays and Some Verses. By HORACE SMITH. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama. By 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Historical Manual of English 


Prosody e By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


The Ascended Christ. A Study 
in the Earliest Christian Teaching. By HENRY BARCLAY 
SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 

*,* A sequel to “ The Appearances of Our Lord after the Passion.” 


Studies in the Origins and Aims 
of the Four Gospels. Being Two Sermons 


preached in Worcester Cathedral on the Sunday Mornings in 
Lent, and in July,1910. By Rev. J. M. WILSON, D.D., Canon 
of Worcester. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Some Elements of the Religious 
Teaching of Jesus according to 


the Synoptic Gospels. Being the 
JOWETT LECTURES for 1910. By C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


= 
The Domain of Belief. By the Hon. 
HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” 
“Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘Mr. Henry John Coke gives evidence of a 
clear mind and a masterly hand in analysing some of the more 
weighty fundamentals of religious faith.” 


The Application of Logic. ny atrrep 
SIDGWICK, Author of “Fallacies,” “Distinction and the 
Criticism of Beliefs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

GLOBE.—‘‘ A useful work for an introduction to logic as it should 
be applied to-day.” 


Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. By 
Rev. J. MACGOWAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ The stories are all vigorous and interesting, 
and possess many qualities which will engage the attention of 
students of comparative folk-lore.” 


The Principles of International 

Law. _ By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A, LLD.,, Author of 
“ War and Neutrality in the Far East,” &c. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Rewritten. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to the Theory 


of Value. on the lines of MENGER, WEISER, and 
BOHM-BAWERK. By WILLIAM SMART, M.A, LLD. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


Elements of Indian Taxation. 
Elements of the Theory of Taxation, with Special Reference 
to Indian Conditions. By LEONARD ALSTON, Litt.D., &. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


The Age of Mammals in Europe, 
Asia, and North America. By 


HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, LL.D., D.Sc., Author of 
“The Evolution of Mammalian Molar Teeth,” &c. Illustrated, 
8vo, 18s. 6d. net. 

Macmilian's ttustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 











THE 


Collected Works or William Morris 


To be issued in 24 Volumes, under the Editorship of 
Miss MAY MORRIS. 


TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but this amount may be 
paid in six quarterly instalments of Two Guineas each, 
as the volumes are published. 


The first instalment of four volumes is now ready, being ag 
follows :— 


The Defence of Cuenevere; The Hollow Land, and 
other Contributions to ‘‘The Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine.” The Life and Death of Jason. The 
Earthly Paradise—Volumes I. and Il. 


*,* A Prospectus with specimen pages and sllustrations will be sent 
on application, 


The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lad 
HOLLAND. 1803-5 and 1808-9. Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTE 
With Portrait and eg 8vo. 15s. net. (Postage 5d.) 

“Lord Lchester has laid the reading public under a fresh debt by adding this 
attractive volume to the first instalment of Lady Holland’s Journal, which 
appeared a season or two ago under his able editorship.”—The Daily Telegraph, 


The House of Lords during the Civil War 
By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 54.) 

“Mr. Firth has brought out his important work on the House of Lords at a 
moment when it will be of real use to constitutional thinkers and politicians,” 
—Contemporary Review, 

A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
CAMBRIDGE, 1871-1900. With Portraits of James Clerk-Maxwell, 
Lord Rayleigh, Sir J. J, Thomson, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. éd. net, 

(Postage 64.) 

The International Relations of the 
CHINESE EMPIRE: ‘The Period of Conflict, 1834-1860. By HOSEA 
BALLOU MORSE, Commissioner of Customs and Statistical Secretary, 
Inspector-General of Customs, China. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 
20s. net. (Inland postage 64.) 


The Roman Empire: Essays on the Con- 
stitutional History from the Accession of Domitian (81 A.D.) to the 
Retirement of Nicephorus LUI, (1081 A.D.) By the Rev. F. W. BUSSELL, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. net. (Inland postage 64,) 

“A coherent series of essays which will rejoice the heart of scholars and 
studious men of leisure...... We congratulate Mr. Bussell upon a monumental 
book, worthy, because of its interpretative value, to stand with the volumes of 

Gibbon and Finlay.’’—Birmingham Post. 

NEW EDITION. 


Virginia’s Attitude towards Slavery 

AND SECESSION. By BEVERLEY B. MUNFORD. 8Svo. 9s. net, 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
JUST PUBLISHED. Price 1s.; bound in cloth, 2s. 

Religion and English Society. Two 
Addresses delivered at a Conference held in London, November 9 and 10, 
1910, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D., of the Community of the 
Resurrection. 

The Love and Wisdom of God. Being 4 
Collection of Sermons by EDWARD KING, D.D., sometime Bishop of 


Lincoln, Edited by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Canon of Ely. 8vo. 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 44.) 


2 
The Doorkeeper, and other Poems. by 
the late JOHN W. TAYLOR, M.Sc., F.R.C.S. With a Memoir by his 
Wife. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 2d.) 
The first poem has as its motto “I would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of 
my God than to dwell in the tents of ungodliness,” and this gives the keynote of 
the author's life and work, 


THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Edited by F. M,. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture in the 
University of London, 


Building Construction (2 vols.) Vol. I. By 
BERESFORD PITE, F.R.1.B.A., FRANK T. BAGGALLAY, F.R.1.B.A., 
H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, F.R.IL.B.A., and E, SPRAGUE, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E. With 249 Illustrations. Medium 8yvo. 18s, net. (Postage 6d.) 

The following Two Volumes of ‘‘The Architects’ Library” are also 

Now Ready :— 

A History of Architectural Development. 

By F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.1.B.A, 3 vols. 
Vol. I. Ancient, Eyly Christian, and Byzantine. With 180 Illustra 
tions. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. 11. Medizeval. With 257 Illustrations, 2ls, net. 
Vol, ITI. Renaissance. In preparation. 


Philosophical Essays. By Berrranp RussELt, 
M.A., F.B.S. 8vo. 6s. net. (Inland postage 64.) 

CONTENTS._THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS—THE FREE MAN'S 
WORSHIP —THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS — PRAGMATISM — 
WILLIAM JAMES’S CONCEPTION OF TRUTH—THE MONISTIO 
THEORY OF TRUTH—THE NATURE OF TRUTH. 

“ Designed for those who take an interest in philosophic questions, but have 
had no professional training in philosophy, these essays are noteworthy always 
for their clearness of exposition, and sometimes also for the brilliancy of their 
thought.”—Scotsman, 

WORKS BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 
Musie and Morals. With Portrait of the Author, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Crown Svo. 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


My Musical Life. With Portrait of Richard 


‘Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s.net. (Inland postage 44.) 

















Messrs. Longmans’ New Illustrated Catalogue sent on 
application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & 


Co.’s Standard Books. 








“A WA history which is quite the best and most suited to a private een of any before the public.”—Gronr. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE-POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
In TWELVE VOLUMES, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net each. 
®,® Sots will be supplied up to December 31st, 1910, at the price of £4 net, after which date the price will be £4 10s, uct 


By Tuomas Hopexry, D.C.L., Litt.D. 
By Gzorcs Burron ADAMS, M.A. 
By T. F. Tour, M.A, 

By C. Oman, M.A. 

By H. A. L. Frswer, M.A. 

By A. F. Pottarp, M.A. 

By F. C. Monracun, M.A. 


Vol 
I—To 1066. 
I.—1066 to 1216. 
Iil.—1216 te 1377. 
IV.—1577 to 1485. 
V.—1485 to 1547. 
VL—1547 to 1603. 
VIL—1603 to 1660. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
Complete Works. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits, 12 vols, large crown 8vo, 
$s. 6d. each, or £2 2s. the Set 


CABINET EDITION. 16 cola, crown 8vo, £4 16s. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
POPULAR EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. each, 


History of England, from the 
Accession of James II. 

POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 5s, 

Essays, with Lays of Ancient 


Rome, EZC. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to 
the“ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches 
and Poems, ?0PU=48 Eprr0y. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


*," A Complete List of Lord Macaulay's Works sent on 
application, 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


History of England, from the 
Accession of James I. to the Out- 
break of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 

10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 

History of the Great Civil War, 

1642-1649. 


History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, 1649-1656. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


The Student’s History of England 


With 378 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
Drake and the Tudor Navy. 


With a History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. With 
Portraits, [llustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, lés, 


The Successors of Drake. 


Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo, 21s. 


England in the Mediterranean. 


A a ly of the Rise and ee of British Power within the Straits, 
1603-1713. 2 vols. Svo, 


The Campaign of Trafalgar. 


With 13 Charts and Diagrams, 8vo, 16s. net. 





4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


With 4 


24s. net 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 


SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED (1908). 


Handbook of Commercial Geo- 
graphy. With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams, 8vo, 15s. net. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Human Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death. 


ORIGINAL EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


Vol. 

VIII.—1660 to 1702. 
IX.—1702 to 1760. 
X.—1760 to 1801. 
XL—1801 to 1837. 


XIL.—1837 to 1901. 


By Rrewarp Loner, M.A, 

By I. S. Leapam, M.A. 

By the Rev. Witt1am Honrt, M.A. 

By the Hon. Gzores C. Bropricx, 
D.C.L., and J. K. Foruermenam, M.A, 

By Sipney Low, M.A., and Luiorp C. 
SANDER s, B.A. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


A Memoir of William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. 
Ry his WIFE, With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IT., 1700-1760, 360. Vols. TIT. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s, Vols. VII. and VIII., 
1793- 1800, 36s, 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 
IRELAND. 5 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each. 


Democracy and Liberty. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland: Flood, Grattan, 
O’Connell. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

History of European Morals, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 





History of the Rise and Influence 


of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown Svo, 1s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION, In1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just published, 


Historical and Political Essays. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
CABINET EDITION, Crown 8vo, 5a, net, 


The Map of Life. 
GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


FOURTH EDITION, 


England in the Age of Wycliife. 


8vo, 6s. net. 


[Just published, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 

Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 

Republic. With 7 Maps and 3 i a 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. 


With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 


A History of the Papacy, from 
the Great Schism to the Sack of 
Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


A System of Logic. 
Political Economy. 


NEW EDITION. Edited and with Introduction by Prof. W. J. ASHLEY, 


Crown 8vo, 5s 
POPU LAR EDITION. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


PETER M. ROGET. 


Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. Classified and Arranged 30 as 7 Facilitate the 


Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Compositio By PETER 
MARK ROGRT, M.D., F.8.S. Enlarged and Improved wy the Author's 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








ABRIDGED EDITION. In 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown Svo, 9s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN 


& CO, 
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Messrs. Bell’s Gift-Books. 


NOW READY. Crown 4to, I5s. net. 


IOLANTHE 


And other Operas. 


By W. S. GILBERT. 


With 32 MIlustrations in Colour, Title-page, and Covers by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
This book is uniform with the volume of “Savoy Operas” 
issued last year. It contains Iolanthe, The Mikado, 
The Gondoliers, and Ruddigore. 








Now Ready. Small 4to, 15s. net. 


FRENCH PORTRAIT 


ENGRAVING 
OF THE XVIIth AND XVIIIth CENTURIES. 
By T. H. THOMAS, With 39 Collotype Plates. 


“ An art brought to such a pitch of perfection deserves a large 
volume like this. The reproductions are things of great beauty.” 
—Evening Standard. 





“Dr. Reich’s most important work on Modern mister.” 
—i I MES. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 


MODERN EUROPE. 


Twelve Lectures delivered in the University of London by 
EMIL REICH. Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 





“PETER PAN” FOR FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Thirtieth Thousand. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 


THE 


PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 


Tho Story of the Play, told for Children, with 28 Coloured 
Plates by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 


“Miss Woodward’s pictures are really delightful. The whimsical 
flavour of the fairy play is faithfully reflected, while for rich and 
harmonious colouring and decorative quality of design they would 
be difficult to surpass.”—Athenzum, 


‘MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES 
FROM NATURE. 


With numerous Colour-Plates and Designed Title-page, Covers, 
and End-papers by ALICE B. WOODWARD. Post 8vo, 
5S. net. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Illustrated in Colour, with Decorated Title-page, Covers, and 
End-papers, by M. V. WHEELHOUSE, Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. net. 


THE CONSCRIPT. 


From the French of ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. [Illustrated in 
Colour and Black-and-White, with Designed Title-page, 
Covers, and End-papers, by LEX DE RENAULT. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. net. 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES 
SERIES. 


Small crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Plates and Decorated Title-page, 
Covers, and End-papers, 2s, 6d. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES, Illustrated by well-known Artists. 
SILAS MARNER ..... a ii By Groras Etrior 
THE BROWNIES and other Tales By Mrs. Ewine 
WE AND THE WORLD «. By Mrs. Ewine 

Write for full Prospectus. 

















CHRISTMAS GIFTS.—WMes:rs. Bell's New Miniature 
Catalogue is now ready, and will prove an invaluable guide to the 
selection of Christmas books. It is sent gratis. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal Street, W.C. 








CONSTABLE'S Gift-Books 


FRANKFORT MOORE’S GREAT 


GOLDSMITH 


With Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s, 64. net, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“Mr. Frankfort Moore's volume of 
brilliant interpretation will take its place with the mono. 
graphs by Washington Irving and Austin Dobson and the 
aay, lives by Prior and Forster, among indispensabia 
books. 





BIOGRAPHY 





The Third Impression of an Enchanting Historical Romance 


THE WINTER QUEEN 


The sad story of Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James I, and VI, By 
MARIE HAY, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
OBSERVER.—“ The reader can take his fill of the fasci- 
nating romance that has been so cleverly woven round the 
iil-starred destiny of Elizabeth Stuart.”’ 


NOBLE DAMES AND NOTABLE MEN 

By JOHN FYVIE. Studies of many celebrities of the Georgian Era, incor. 

»orating 18 copyright and scarcely known letters of HORACE WALPOLE, 
emy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net, 


OBSERVER.—“Mr. Fyvie Is absorbed In his subjects; 
he knows thoroughly what he is writing about, and he is 
always clear and interesting.” 








A volume of brilliant Prose and Drypoint sketches for 
every lover of Paris. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS 
By CLAUDE C. WASHBURN and LESTER G. HORNBY, With # 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ When the author describes 
the beloved city, or sketches the life of the cafés, or the 
va-et-vient of the Bois, or studies the current drama 
at the Theatre Rejane and the Folies-Dramatiques, he 
suggests both life and atmosphere with a sure touch.” 





EVENING STANDARD.—“ We doubt if any modern book 
has been illustrated by more magnificent photographs.” 


THE CALL OF THE SNOWY HISPAR 
A Narrative of Exploration and Mountaineering on the Northern Frontier 
of India. By WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN and FANNY BULLOCK 
WORKMAN. With over 100 Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 21s. net, 





TIMES.—“‘ EVERY OXFORD MAN will find something in the 
book to delight him.” 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD 


An Anthology in Prose and Verse. By THOMAS SECCOMBE and H. 
SPENCER SCOTT. Medium 8vo, 6s. net. 
MORNING POST.—“An anthology 
attention. Nothing has m too old 
obscure or too trivial for these 
thoroughly genial armchair book.” 


which really claims 
or too new, too 
anthologists......a 





A new issuc of Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC'S famous Book 


THE OLD ROAD 
With Full-page Illustrations by WILLIAM HYDE, Map and Route 
Guides, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This delightful book deals with the Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester 
to Canterbury from a historical, topographical, and even a meta- 
physical point of view. 


TEN CHRISTMAS NOVELS 6/- each 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


MORNING POST.—“ Those who read ‘THE HOUSE OF A 
THOUSAND CANDLES’ wii! rejoice to hear that its author 
is in his best form in 


‘THE SIEGE OF THE SEVEN SUITORS.’ 


This Is evidently a book for lovers of laughter and for 
laughing lovers. The book sparkles with good things.” 


Edward Noble CHAINS 


GLOBE.—“ There are few who will not be interested in 
the personages of this admirable story...... a strong novel, 
fearlessly written and arresting in its force.”’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The story is distinguished for life 
and movement.” 


F. Warre Cornish DARWELL STORIES 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“Characters almost worthy 
of a place among the immortais to whom Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot have chained our affections. 
The story is a masterpiece.” 


Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
MARTIN THE MUMMER 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Miss Stuart's descriptive 
and narrative passages are written with an imaginative 
vigour and a power over words that are rare in books or 
this style.” 




















JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY 
CLEVER BETSY 
FORTUNA CHANCE 
THE CREATORS 
THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS 
PONGO AND THE BULL 


Alice Brown 
Clara Louise Burnham 
James Prior 

May Sinclair 
A. J. Dawson 
Hilaire Belloc 








London: 10 Orange Street, W.C. 
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Books are safe presents. A selected list of 
new volumes published by Duckworth & Co. 





The book for a golfer. Just published. 


The Golf Courses 
of the British Isles 


Described by BERNARD DARWIN. 
Painted by Harry RounrTREs. 

A Graphic Account of the leading Golf 
Links in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. 

With 48 Illustrations in Colour and 16 in 
Sepia, cloth, gilt top, square royal 8vo, 21s. 

. net. Inland postage 6d. 
“A classic. This standard work, A great book 
on golf.” —Observer. . ; 
Full Prospectus on application. 
The Life History of the unhappy wife of 
Charles Edward Stuart, Louise Countess 
of Albany. 


The Last Stuart 
Gueen. 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. 
With Portraits, 16s. net. Inland postage 6d. 


Full Prospectus on application, 











An Important Work on Sicily: its Life 
and Art. 


Medizeval Sicily. 


Aspects of Life and Art, 
By CECILIA WZERN. 


With 74 Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Inland postage 64d, 


Verses. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 

This volume of serious verse is notable. 
With the exception of a slight book issued 
in early days and long since out of print, 
it is the author’s first collection of poems. 
His essays and his humorous and satirical 
rhymes, such as “The Children’s Beasts 
Books,” are almost classics, and will 
ensure a wide popularity for the present 
work, e 
Large crown S8vo, 5s 





. net. Inland postage 4d. 


The magie and mystery of forest life. 
“A delightfully fantastic romance,” 


The Three 
Mulia Muigars. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. 


With 2 Illustrations in Colour, 5s. net. 


“The golden age of the man of pleasure.” 


Sporting Days and 
Sporting Ways. 


A volume of anecdote and reminiscence. 
By RALPH NEVILL, 


Part Author of “From Piccadilly to Pall 
Mall,” and Author of “The Merry Past.” 


Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Packed from beginning to end with lively 
storics.”—Couniry Life. 


Inland postage 5d. 








“An intimate Life of a notable statesman.” 


Alexander 
Hamilton. 


By ALLAN McLEAN HAMILTON. 
“ An interesting account of a great and 
wonderful career and a tragic end.” 


16s. net. Inland postage Gd. 


A romantic fantasy of Mediaeval Germany. 


The Child 
of the Air. 


By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. 
Ilustrated in Colour and in Line by 
C. WILHELM. 

Large crown 8vo, with Designed Cover, 5s. net. 
Inland postage dul. 


The Temptation of 
Saint Anthony. 


A New Translation 
By R. FRANCIS. 

A “Fine Edition ” of Flaubert’s master- 
piece, printed on imitation hand-made 
paper, deckle edges, half-bound silk cloth, 
in slip case. 

Large crown 8vo, 7s.6d. net. Inland postage 5d. 


“A volume of impressions and atmo- 
spheric studies of a wonderful charm and 


distinction.” 
Hope. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
“So real and intense that the very sun 
of the Spains and of Morocco seems to 
burn in upon us. The author is one of 
our great stylists.”—English Review. 6s. 











“Full of the joy of the open air.” 


The Faithful 
Failure. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER, 

Author of “The Heart of a Gypsy.” 6s. 

Miss Napicr scored a notable success 
with her first novel published last year. 
It is thought that the second book will 
carry her into a popularity equalling that 
of our foremost novelists. There is a 
human insight and an uplifting feeling for 
Nature with it which must commend it to 
the most critical reader. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The novel that is being read throughout 
the world. 


His Hour. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
2nd Impression, 6s. 


“Has all the charm of the New Arabian 
Nights.” 


The Profitable 
Imbroglio. 


By “ADRIAN HAYTER.” 
“ Who is Adrian Hayter ?’—Standard. 





6s, 





Books for Children. 


When choosing gifts for children up to 
12 years old ask to sec 
DUCKWORTH’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
which are “safe” presents. Their new List 
includes stories by well-known writers, illus- 
trated by Rackham, Furniss, Rountree, 
Tennant, and others. ‘The colouring is 
well done, and the style is excellent. 
Prices from 3s. 6d. net to 1s. Gd. net. Inland 
postage 3d. a volume. 

A full Prospectus in colour will be sent free to any one 


applying. 


The Roadmender — 
Series. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. net a volume. 

The Roadmender. By Micnarn 
FAIRLESS. 

The Grey Brethren. 
FAIRLESS, 

A Modern Mystic’s Way. 
cated to MICHAEL FAIRLESS.) 

Magic Casements. by 
8. CRIPPS, 

Thoughts of Leonardo 
Vinci, as recorded in his Note-Books, 
by EDWARD McCURDY, 

The Sea Charm of Venicc. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 


By MicnuArL 
(Dedi- 
ARTUUR 


da 
Edited 


By 


Longings. By W. D. McKay. 

Rest and Unrest. By Epwanrp 
THOMAS. 

Rose Acre Papers. By Epwarp 
THOMAS, 


The Roadmender is published in four 
styles. <A new edition, with picture end- 
papers, bound in olive-green velvet calf, is 
now ready. ‘There is also an illustrated 
Large-Paper Edition, 5s. net; and a limp 
lambskin binding, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 3d. a copy; Large-Paper Edition 
4d. a copy.) 

Full particulars can be had on application, 


Books on Art. 


Over 20 volumes are now published in 
The Popular Library of Art. Ask for 
them in the green canvas binding. Two 
new books added to this series this autumn 
are :— 
Blake. By G. K. Cuesterroy. 
Hogarth, By Epwarp Gagyert. 
With very many Illustrations in each 
and with a Frontispiece Reproduced in 
Colour. 
Pocket size, 2s. net a volume. 
Inland postage 3d. 

Volumes on Watts, Raphael, and The English 
Water-Colour Painters may also be had in 
the popular Persian Yapp binding, 3s. 6d. 
net each, postage 4d. 


The Readers’ Library 


A series of Copyright Volumes of indi- 
vidual merit and permanent value, the 
work of authors of repute. 
2s. Gd. net a volume. Crown 8vo, dark blue 
cloth, rownd backs. Inlend postage 4d. a volume. 

The books included in the Readers’ 
Library are very suitable gift volumes for a 
critical reader, as they comprise the works 
of such writers as Leslie Stephen, Stopford 
Brooke, Augustine Birrell, Hilaire Belloc, 
John Calsworthy, 4c., &c. 








A full List of Titles can be had from the Publishers, 








The fullest particulars of any Book or 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 





Series can be had from the Publishers on sending a postcard, and the volumes can 


be seen at most booksellers’, or at 


3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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From Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List 


JOHN MARTIN HYDE: 
The Duke’s Messenger. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. 


MASEFIELD. Illustrated by T. C. 

DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 

e4 ital st distinctl iginal lines...... tainl the best 
pwitdibe tus nm 


Written by Mre. ARKWRIGHT. Music by 
J. W. WILSON. 








Easy Plays for 
Children (with 
music) which 
have already 

Profusely Illustrated, partly in Colour, proved most 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. Cloth, 6s. popular. 
** An altogether delightful volume,’’—ScHOOLMASTER. 


THE SLOWCOACH. E. V. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Ilustratedin Colours 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s. LUCAS. 


“A most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all our heart.” 
—SPeEcTATOR. 








11 by 8%, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S. 
illustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
A book of Natural History on novel and interesting lines. 
The Illustrations are all mounted on Art Brown. 


“We have seen nothing this year, or many years past, which in its own line 
can surpass the excellent work in these illustrations.’’—BooKMAN, 


DARTON’S 
FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, profusely 
Illustrated in the best style by Popular Artists, 
bound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8 by 5}, price 
6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


“Tt contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy wants 
to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.”—Trutu. 
“A delightful book that will go straight to ithe heart of every true boy.” 
—TIMEs. 








AMONG THE VOLUMES INCLUDED IN THIS MOST 
POPULAR SERIES ARE: 


A WONDER BOOK OF BEASTS. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 


A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition, 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
By MARY MACLEOD. [6th Edition, 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 


TALES ofthe CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. [4th Edition, 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK, 
By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition, 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Old Tales of Grecce. By E. F. BUCKLEY. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD 
FAMILY. sy mrs. sHERwoop. 
FAIRY-TALES FROM GRIMM. 


illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. [4th Edition. 


FAIRY-TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN 
lilustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
&c., &c., &c. 


A List of this well-known Series post-free on application. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Litd., 
3&4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, EC. ; and 44 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 





Le 


Now Ready, Four of the Best, the Cheapest, 
Popular Annuals for Children the | Most 


CHATTERBOX., 


OVER 250 NEW “A CHIL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. LIBRARY IN ITSELF." 
«Still holds its own as first favourite.”—Scotsman, P 


416 12 
LARGE PAGES. COLOURED PLATES 
Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth Bevelled, Gilt Edges, 5s. Weekly 
Numbers, 4d.; Monthly Parts, 3d. 7 
No publication has Suatranson” widely read than 
WHY ? WHY ? 


CHATTERBOX is the Best | _ Fach 3s. Volume of CHATT 
Value for Money ever offered. | BOX contains more than nd 
The Proprietors of this wonderfully 3 Ordinary 3s. 6d. Books, 
popular volume have consistently made | When you ask for CHATTER 
it their sole aim to give the public BOX, see that you it, , 
most exception: | valuc. and do not be oul on 


CHATTERBOX. CHATTERBOx. 


SUNDAY. SUNDAY. 


416 LARGE PAGES. 4 COLOURED PLATES. 
250 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“SUNDAY.” Bound Volume, Coloured Boards, 8s.; Cloth 
oon ~ Ragas Edges, 5s. Weekly Numbers, id.; Monthly 
arts, 3 


“A difficult problem solved as well as it can be anywhere.”"— Spectator, 
“ We can imagine nothing better.” —Times, 


FOR 
sors FHE PRIZE. do 
13 Coloured Plates and over 70 other Original Pictures, 
Bound to suit all tastes. 1s. 2d, Paper; 1s. 6d, Pictorial 
Boards; 2s., Cloth; 2s. 6d., Cloth Gilt. 
“It would be difficult to find a better book.” — Westminster Gazette, 


LEADING STRINGS. 


H LARGE EASY 
BABY’S ANNUAL. TYPE. WORDS. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d.; Dlustrated Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 

“* Nothing could be better.”"—Daily Telegraph. 














WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.,Ltd, 
__3 &4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON ; and all Booksellers. _ 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxecraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 


Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 
Price is. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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MACMILLAN’S BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTS 


Indian Unrest. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, Revised and Enlarged, 
from the Times, with an introduction by Sir ALFRED 
LYALL, K.C.B. 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Old North Trail 3 or, Life, Legends, 
and Religion of the Blackfeet Indians. By 
WALTER McCLINTOCK. With numerous [lustrations, 
8 of which are in Colour, and a Map, 8vo, 15s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Mr. McClintock, who is the adopted son of one of their 
high chiefs, and the greatest living authority on their legends and 
institutions, gives us a thousand charming pictures—a few the repro- 
ductions in colour of excellent drawings, many more the work of his 
camera, but most and best of all prose descriptions irradiated with 
the joie de vivre of the nomadic life of the foothills.” 


COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 


The Dynasts * an Epic-Drama of the 
War with Napoleon. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Three Parts in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—"‘ Mr. Hardy has achieved a work of art by doing violence 
toa form, and has sublimated a vast and infinitely various material 
into a single shapely whole.” 

GUARDIAN.—‘*‘ The epic poem of the Great War for which the world 
has waited for almost a century.” 


Tennyson. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN @ CO. beg to call attention to 
the fact that their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are 
the only Complete Editions, and contain ail the 
Poems still in copyright and the latest texts of the 
earlier Poems which are now out of copyright. 


The Complete Works, Centenary 
Edition. In 9 vols. Annotated by the AUTHOR, and 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. Globe 8vo, 4s. 
net per vol. ; or cloth extra, gilt tops, 9 vols. in box, 36s. net. 
[Eversley Series. 
Complete Works in One Volume. Cloth, 


7s. bd. 


Pocket Edition. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 


Poetical Works. Pocket Edition, morocco, gilt 
edges, Pott Svo, 7s. 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 12 vols. 
16mo, ls. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. net. Globe Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s. net. 


By the Author of “A Poor Man’s House.” 
Alongshore. By Srernen Reyrnorps. 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Metvitun Mackay. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,.* This book contains studies of *longshore life and nature: 
SPECTATOR.—** The bock is full of the mystery of the sea as seen 
from the shore, a mystery which, though different in kind from that 
encountered by those who go down to the deep sea in ships, is not 
less fascinating to the looker-on.” 
NATION.—**A_ ver ood book......The snatches of night-talk on 
beard the herring-drifters seem delightful, because the wind bears 
off the words, and the sea hypnotises us while waiting for the haul.” 


Highways and Byways of the 


Rocky ountains. Written and Illustrated 
by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Memories and Impressions of 
Helena Modijeska. an autobiography. Mus- 


trated, 8vo, 17s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘Should prove a great delight to a wide 
circle of readers, for it is one of the brightest, fullest, and most 
yy contributions to theatrical memoir literature that we 
have had for a long time.” 


By the Author of “Confessio Medici.” 
The Young People. By One of the 


Old People. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Snail’s Wooing. 3, £. m sneyp.- 
KYNNERSLEY, Author of “HMI.” 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘Mr. Snage SyanereerS charming story 
of an Alpine courtship contains much vaiuable in’crmation for those 
who desire to climb the mountains that stand round about Zermatt; 
but no touch of the fatal guide-book manner dims the romance.” 


Jim Hands. By Ricnarp C. Crp. 


*.” A story of American factory life in a New England town. 
LADIES’ FIELD.—“ Mr. Child is to be congratulated upon a consider- 


6s. 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK, 
Overland to India. 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of “Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries 
and Adventures in Tibet.” With 308 MDlustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 2 Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

This work is mainly devoted to Persia. 

TIMES.—“The narrative abounds in entertainment, and with his 
dramatic faculty, his genuine sympathy with all sorts and conditions 
of men, his happy gift of humour, and his trained observation, Dr. 
Hedin gives us a welcome and impressive picture of the present 
condition of things in a country teeming with racial hatreds and 
religious animosities.” 


Douglas Jerrold & ‘Punch.’ 


By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations from Punch, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
The Doctors Christmas 
Eve. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “The Choir Invisible,” 
&e. 6s. 
*," A sequel to “‘The Bride of the Mistletoe,” and considerably 
longer than the earlier work, The festival of Christmas is dcalt with 
in its modern aspects, 


WARWICK GOBLE’S New Colour Book. 


Green Willow, & other Japanese 
Fairy Tales. ny grace JAMEs. With 40 Mus- 


trations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to, 
lis. net. Edition de Luxe, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ The forty exquisite illustrations 
in colour, by Mr. Warwick Goble, harmonise to perfection with their 
text, and are permeated through and through with the dainty spirit 
of Japanese art. Nothing more lovely in book-illustration could well 
be imagined.” 


In Lotus-Land Japan. By Herserr 
G. PONTING, F.R.G.8. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 


96 in Monochrome, from Photographs by the Author. Crown 
4to, 21s. net. 
Kingsley’s Water Babies. With 


16 Ijlustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 8vo, 
5s. net. 
The Magic City. By E. Nesnir. With 


Illustrations by H. R. Mittar. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A fairy story about a boy who possessed a wonderful faculty for 
building toy cities, which, in the land of dreams, become real, with 
living inhabitants. 


The Story of a Year. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by Gerrrupzs Demain 
Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Three Tales of Hans Andersen. 
Vith 22 lllustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE, Feap. 
4to, 3s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ An admirable gift-book.” 

STANDARD.—“A charn-ing volume.” 

FIELD.—*‘ A most suitable present for children.” 


A Charming Present for Girls. 


Hearts and Coronets. 


By ALICE WILSON FOX. 6s. 


MORNING POST.—“ An excellent story, and will be much read, wo 
doubt not, by the girls of England.” 

FIELD.—**Mrs. Alice Wilson Fox has, In ‘Hearts and Coronet,’ 
given us another pretty and animated story, one which will prcve 





able achievement.” 


especially acceptable to youthful readers.” 


Macmillan’s Ifastrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 


Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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From Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S 


ART AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 


THE RHINEGOLD.—THE VALKYRIE. 


By Richard Wagner. Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. — Crown 4to, 15s. not, 
Illustrated London News.—“ The pictorial representation of the master’s poetry is supplied in masterly fashion by Mr. Rackha: 
The subject has evidently been one after the artist’s own heart. He has indeed outshone himself in this brilliant series of 
illustrations, which renders the volume a sheer delight. Iv is difficult to imagine illustrations more worthy of the great music id 
poetry with which they are associated.” ” 











ILLUSTRATED BY THE SAME ARTIST. : 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 
RIP VAN WINKLE. Crown 4to, 15s. net. ALICE IN WONDERLAND. crown 8yo, és, net 


UNDINE. Adapted from the German by W. L, COURTNEY. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. not. 





MR. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW PICTURES. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Illustrated in Colour by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette—— Mr. Thomson’s ‘Merry Wives’ are perfect queens of frolic and good English laughter, being winsome and 
mischievous, and equal to the wickedest of Falstaff’s wiles. If there is a crowning beauty in the book, it is the fidelity with which the 
artist re-embodies for us the cosy, homely quality of the Windsor of three centuries ago. He gives us the Windsor that Falstag 
knew, and makes us perfectly at home by means of the most thoroughly English book we have seen this year.” 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 


From the French of JOSEPH BEDIER. Illustrated in Colourby MAURICE LALAU. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 
Standard.—“ A version which is a unique combination of Celtic melancholy and French grac» The gloom and passion of 
me.lievalism, with its high ideals, are in the book. The pictures are delicate and admirable. They throw into relief the 
exquisite story.” 


GREAT MASTERS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Magnificently Dlustrated, 30s. net. 
Evening Standard.—“M. Michel tells in plain, unvarnished prose the story of each artist’s life, shows his relationship to those 
who preceded and followed him, and picks out the salient points of his genius in language that can be understood by all. Those who 
invest in this volume will secure an unfailing fountain of pleasure.” 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 


By W. VON SEIDLITZ. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 25s. net. 


LONBARDIC ARCH ITECTURE. With o.. 5; Seiechaadione oa 63a. net 


Times.—* Deserves to be widely read, especially in England.” 
A SUPERB VOLUME. 


ITALIAN HOURS. 


By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy 4to, 25s. net. 
Standard.—* The book is a pure delight.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE GILBERT. With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by W. W. COLLINS, R.I. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Uniform with the above, demy 8vo, 16s. net each. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE. 


By HERBERT and HESTER MARSHALL. With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by Hernert Marssatt, RWA 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author, 


EGYPT: BELOW THE CATARACTS. 


Described and Illustrated with 60 Coloured Plates by WALTER TYNDALE. 





ITALIAN FANTASIES. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, Author of “Children of the Ghetto,” &c. 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—The Carpenter’s Wife—The Earth the Centre of the Universe—St. Francis, or The Irony 
of Institutions—The Gay Doges, or The Failure of Society and the Impossibility of Socialism—Tbe 
Superman of Letters—Icy Italy, &c., &c. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FIONA MACLEOD (WILLIAM SHARP). 


7 vols., 5s. net each. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 1 vols, 4s. each. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated List Post-Free, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
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CHRISTMAS LIST, 1910. 


——— 














TRAVEL, SPORT, and NATURE. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir E. H. SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
POPULAR EDITION. Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., SIX SHILLINGS net. 


, DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“ Some things may still be immortal, and Shackleton’s achievement is one of 
: ' them.....Aa almost incredible epic of adventure.’’ 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE. 16s. net. [Third Impression. 


Times.—“ It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture of the whole career and character of the masterful wom:..n 
who was for half a century a de facto ruler of the Chinese Empire.” 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN WILDS. 


By A. R. DUGMORE. Profusely Ilustrated, crown 4to, 30s. net. 
Times.—“ It will afford the keenest delight to anyone, old or young, who loves animals and animal study.” 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS. With 126 Plates in Colour, 2 vols., 30s. net each. 
Times.—“ These two volumes are very attractive to the amateur flower lover. The large plates are examples of fine and delicate 
colouring, combining both grace and accuracy. The letterpress is concise but sufficient.” 


OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS. 2y H. PERRY ROBINSON. Illustrated, 6s. net. 
THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA of SPORT and GAMES. 


Profusely Ilustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 
Vol. I. (Aeronautics-—Cricket), with over 500 Illustrations, is now ready. Vol. II. (Crocodile—Hound-Breeding) in January. 
To bo completed in Four Volumes, cloth, 10s. 6d. net; half-bound, 14s. net each. Also in Fortnightly Parts, 1s. net each. 


No better Christmas gift than the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT AND GAMES will be found for all who are interested in a 
subject which forms so large a part of the national life to-day. The energetic youth will find here articles written by experts on his 
favourite pastimes, full of instruction and illustrated by action photographs, and to those who have ceased to be active participants 
in sport the work will appeal as a storehouse of invaluable information. 

A specimen part and detailed prospectus will be sent free on application, 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


A MENMCGIR OF WILLIAM SHARP (FIONA MACLEOD). 


By ELIZABETH A. SHARP. Illustrated, 16s. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette—“It should, with the collected edition of his works, bo on the shelves of all those who care for things 
poetical and mystical.” 


A GASCON ROYALIST IN REVOLUTIONARY PARIS. 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of “Marie Antoinette,’ “The Tribunal of the Terror,” &¢. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


Outlook.—“ In this volume we breathe the air of Paris under the Terror...... Flashing details are on almost every page; it is 
al a living picture.” 
Ig | ‘ 


MEMOIRS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Scattered up and down these pages are many of the wonderful vignettes in which Heine’s prose is seen at its 
best, and there are sketches and phrases in the vein of sardonic humour peculiarly his.” 


SEVENTY YEARS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY BY TWO EYE-WITNESSES. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO, 1831-1852. * 3:",2"2."° 


In the six volumes left to posterity by these two brilliant Frenchwomen is preserved a consecutive account of Events and Men 
from eight years before the Great Revolution to within two years of the Crimean War. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE, 1781-1830. ° {2".1"z.0" 


THE GREAT ARTISTS. 
Authorised by Mr, Whistler. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. & J. PENNELL. 














Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone, 2 vols. crown 4to, 36s. net. [Fourth Hdition. 
JOHN SARGENT, R.A. By ALICE MEYNELL. RAEBURN. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of tho 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. imperial 4to, £6 6s, net. National Gallery, Ireland. Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. imperial 


4to, £5 5s. net. 


REMBRANDT. By EMILE MICHEL. Profueely Illustrated; | REYNOLDS. By Sir W. ARMSTRONG. Profusely Illustrated, 





2 vols., £2 2s, net. Popular Edition, 1 vol., £1 1s. net 15s, net. A few copies of the sumptuous £5 5s. edition still to 
; , . be had. 
RUBENS. By EMILE MICHEL. Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols..| GAINSBOROUGH. By Sir W. ARMSTRONG. 
£2 2s. net. Profusely Illustrated, 15s. net. 





Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated List Post-Free. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKs 


“It would make a Radical laugh at his own folly.” 


ESSAYS IN IMITATION. »; atcerNon ceciL. 3s. ci ww 


“ The Cecils have a reputation fo. combining weightiness of mind with pungency of wit, and Mr. Algernon Cecil carries 
on admirably a tradition that goes back to the Elizabethan age. His first ‘Essay in Imitation" is both a delightful political squib 
and an amusing study of the mannerisms of Carlyle. It is a satirical review of the events of the last Asquith Administration 
cone in the style of the ‘French Revolution.’ No quotation can convey the full relish of it, as its excellent effect is obtained 
by an accumulation of slight but stinging touches.-..--As a sew @’esprit Mr. Cecil's little book will be found especially enter. 
taining at the present moment. It shows a very uncommon union of lightsomeness of fancy and solidity of judgment, It 











would make a Radical laugh at his own folly."——2irmingham Post. 





FEDERALISM AND HOME RULE. 


The important letters of “ PACIFICUS” now republished in book form. 


2s. 6d. net. 


“The volume covers a good deal more ground than is implied by these terms, and perhaps the most valuable part of it 
is not specially or directly concerned with either Federalism or Home Rule. It is rather a general plea for settlement by 
consent of the present political perplexities, which include, but are by no means confined to, the Irish question.”— Zimes, 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


A Study of the Question 


By General Sir 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 


in the Light of Experience. 


IAN HAMILTON. 


B. HALDANE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ All of us who have at any time considered the subject of national defence, and who have anxiously weighed all that is to be 
said for and against compulsory military service, will be grateful to Mr. Haldane for having accorded us this opportunity of studying 


8» thoroughly well reasoned a plea for the retention of the voluntary principle. 
there was to be said in its favour, and he has put it to us as clearly and as forcibly as any man could have done. 


Sir Ian Hamilton has, we think, said everything that 
Hiis statements, 


moreover, are strengthened, and his conclusions are fortified, by what he has to tell us of all that he has observed of the results of 
compulsion in those foreign armies of which he has a wide experience...... Mr. Haldane and Sir Ian Hamilton have, between them, 
produced a really fascinating study of a vital question, worthy the attention of all men, whether they agree with these opponents of 


compulsion or whether they do not.”—Broad Arrow. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. 


With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


“The book will be read with delight by all interested in big-game hunting, 
and Englishmen who follow the fortunes of their African possessions will be 
erateful for the records of so keen and appreciative an observer.’’—Spectator. 

“Mr. Roosevelt's book stands on an altogether higher level both of thought 
and style than ordinary accounts of sport and travel.”"—Standard. 

** Undoubtedly the most important sporting and travel book of the year.” 

—Army and Navy Gazette, 





INDIA AND TIBET. 
By Colonel Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.CLE. 
With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


“The expedition to Lhasa six years ago has already had three historians, but 
Sir Francis Younghusband's work is invested with a —— value which none 
of its predecessors can claim. He was the responsible leader of the Mission of 
1904, and what he has to say about it, and about the circumstances which led 
to its despatch, bears the stamp of final and indisputable authority......His 
book therefore constitutes the most important contribution yet made to the 
growing store of literature about Tibet.”’—Times, 





SHANS AT HOME. 


By Mrs. LESLIE MILNE. With two Chapters on Shan 
History and Literature by the Rev. W. W. COCHRANE. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Mrs. Milne turns to excellent account the unusual opportunities she had 
during a tifteen months’ residence for studying the home life, industries, and 
folk-lore of the Shan people, a race allied to the Siamese, inhabiting a great 
yart of Burma. The book is profusely illustrated from sketches and photo- 
«xrapls by the author, including designs of woven work and embroidery. 


THE GROWTH OF NAPOLEON. 


A Study in Environment. By NORWOOD YOUNG, With 
Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. net. 


*“‘The author commands our attention and interest at once, the more so 
because, amid all the welter of Napoleonic literature, his is the first attempt of 
the kind made in English, and the most thoroughgoing, as he claims, that has 
been made at all......He certainly brings to our notice and sets in relief a very 
curious series of facts, coincidences, and conjectures,”""—Sunday Times, 





BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
PEKING. 


By MARY HOOKER. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
“Mrs. Hooker has written one of the best, the most absorbing, and the 
mst personal accounts of the Siege of the Legations in Pekin yet published. 
From frst page to last it bears the stamp of sincerity, keen observation, 
aud shrewd humour.”—Daily Mail, 





STORM AND SUNSHINE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ROSAMUND SOUTHEY. Edited by FRANCES 
SLAUGHTER. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
**Eleven years of ‘storm and sunshine’ in South Africa—the critical years 
between 1893 and 1904—furnishes the materials, in the shape of narrative, 
observation, and anecdote, which Miss Slaughter has shaped into a volume of 
more than passing interest......She isa racy relater of her experiences, as W 
as a keen observer of men and things.’’—Scotsman, 





UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
LIFE. 


The Soul of a People—The Calling of a Preacher—The 
Dedicated Life. 

Three Addresses to Students. By the Right Hon. R. B. 
HALDANE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


As Described in the Laws of England from Anglo-Saxon 
Times. By Colonel Sir C. M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., MA, 
late Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LAME DOG’S DIARY.” 


THE ANDERSONS. 


S. MACNAUGHTAN’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


“*The Andersons’ has upon us the effect almost of a work of Miss Austen, 
possessing something of the same quick observation, the power of interesting 
us in domestic details, something, too, of the same firm handling of character. 

If we turn to a novel in order to forget our daily preoccupations and cares, 
there is no author who can be more honestly recommended than Miss 
Macnaughtan, and no book better worth reading than ‘ The Andersons.’ ” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES.” 


THROUGH THE GHRYSALIS. 


Miss MONTRESOR’'S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


“A tale of the penniless girl confronted by the world, who at a supreme 
moment of temptation instals herself in an honourable household by false 
pretences as to her origin...... by sheer artistry the author has sunk the 
sordidness inseparable from her theme in the fine delicacy of its treatment.” 

—Oxzford Chronicle. 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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PRESENTS FOR EVERYONE 


There Is no present better than a good book, and Messrs. Methuen’s books are tho best of all 
presents. Please ask your bookseller to show them to you. They are all stocked at the best shops. 











FOR LOVERS OF SOCIETY AND POLITICS 
UNDER FIVE REIGNS: being Further Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her Son, 


RALPH NEVILL, Illustrated. Fourth Edition, Demy 8vo, 15s, net 


LADY JOHN RUSSELL: a'Memoir. Edited by Dzsmonp MacCarruy and Acarma Russent. Tllustrated. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


FOR LOVERS OF KIPLING 


Mr. Kipling’s Poems are now issued uniformly bound in leather, feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. They are THE SEVEN 
SEAS, BARRACK ROOM BALLADS, DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, THE FIVE NATIONS. 


FOR LOVERS OF MAETERLINCK 
MARY MAGDALENE. By M. Maereruincx. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By M. Marrertrxcx. Eighteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. nek 


FOR LOVERS OF LUCAS 


THE SECOND POST. By E. V. Lwcas, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lvcas. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. ny ky om oe a tg “COMEDY dings, each 5s. net. The other Volumes are :—THE OPEN ae THE FRIENDLY TOWR— 
FIRESID h D COMEDY ONE DAY AND ANOTHER HE GEN TLE: T ART—HER INFINIT ARIE 0 
FOMPANY--LISTENER'S LURE—OVER BEMERTON'S . . P : 5 Varese 


FOR LOVERS OF LITERATURE 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. Reset in 12 volumes. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net each, 


Kindly note that SALOME, now performed as an opera at Covent Garden, is published in this 
uniform edition of Oscar Wilde’s Works. The other volumes are :— 


LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. THE DUCHESS OF PADU POEMS. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FA A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTA’ 1CE. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. INTENTIONS, 

DE PROFUNDIS and PRISON LETTERS. ESSAYS. 


FOR LOVERS OF ESSAYS 
ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. By G. K. Cursterton. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
ON SOMETHING. By H. Betuoc. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
FOR THE SERIOUS AND THE FAITHFUL 
REASON AND BELIEF. By Sir Oxrver Loner. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Onrtver Loner. Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE. By Sir Ouiver Lopes. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. nes 


FOR LOVERS vat! ART 


TURNER'S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. By A.J. Fixzerc. With 100 Illustrations, wide ro val Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE ROMNEY. By A. B. Cuamsernary. With a Pho "on gravure and 72 Plates, wide royal ¢ 12s. Gd. net. 
ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. Sel lected by R. C. Wirr. With 100 Pl ates, demy 8vo, 


10s, 6d, net, 
FOR LOVERS OF MARTYRS 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS IN ROME. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spznce-Jones, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
FOR LOVERS OF CHILDREN 


THE YOUNG ELECTRICIAN. By Hammonpv Hatt. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 
m with the above are the following :—THE YOUNG BOTANIST—THE YOUNG CARPENTER—THE YOUNG ENGINEER—THE YOUNG 


NATURALIST. 
FOR LOVERS OF HOME 
HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. By Karuenine G. Bussey. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
HOME LIFE IN SPAIN. By S. L. Bensvsan. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
FOR LOVERS OF ENGLAND 
VANISHING ENGLAND. The Book by P. H. Drrenrretn; the Illustrations by Frep Ros. Wide demy 8vo, L's. net. 
ENGLISH WOODLANDS AND THEIR STORY. By Hove uTON Town ey. Illustrated, wide demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
FOR LOVERS OF THE OPEN AIR 

A SHEPHERD’S LIFE: Impressions of the South Wiltshire Downs. By W.H. Hupson. With Illustra 


tions by B. C. GOTCH, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net, 


FOR LOVERS OF FICTION 


CLAYHANGER. (4th Ed.) Arnotp Bennerr.| THE MISSING DELORA, (3rd Ed.) 
THE REST CURE. (38rd Ed.) W. B. Maxwe zt. | E. Puiturrs Orrexnciw. 
THE FINER GRAIN. (2nd Ed.) Iienry James.| THE CHARM. (8rd Ed.) Auice P: : 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE. (3rd Ed.) |THE WILD OLIVE, (3rd Ed.) 

C. N. and A. M. Wituramson. | The Author of “ The Inner Shrin 
THE GLAD HEART. (8rd Ed.) E. Marra Atsanest.| THE DAY'S PLAY (The Rabbits, &c.) (2nd Eid.) 
THE LANTERN BEARERS. (8rd Ed.) Mrs. A. Srpewicx. A. A. Mik 





GOOD PRESENTS FOR EVERYONE 
INNOCENCE AND DEATH. By Mrs. M. V.Denr. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A little book on the death of children. 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. By Epvwarp Hurroy. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by O. F. M. Warp. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget TornsEE, M. A., D.Litt. Fourth and Eularg red Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
L TD., 


MET HUEN & CO. 








36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. Lee Warner's Christmas Books 


TWO VOLUMES FROM THE RICCARDI PRESS: 
MALORY’S LE MORTE DARTHUR 


The text of Caxton, in modernised spelling. Reprinted in the Riccardi Type, designed by Herbert P. Horne. 
With 48 Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT. In 4 Volumes, 10} by 7}in., sold only in sets. 500 Copies, 
Michalet boards, £10 ros. net the set ; limp vellum, £12 12s. net the set. Also 10 copies for sale printed on vellum 
throughout, bound Kelmscott vellum, £63 net the set. [Volume J. now ready ; to be followed by Vol. II., Spring, and 
Vols. III, 1V., Autumn, 1911. ] 


“ The noble simplicity of the type and page. The illustrations are of a soft and delicate beauty, their colour is admirable, and 
they express the sense of mystery, of magic for magic’s sake, which is a special note of Malory among all the Arthurian story. 
tellers...... We have so often spoken of the merits of the Medici Process by which Mr. Flint’s water-colours have been reproduced 
that it is needless to repeat our praise of the results obtained.”—Athenaeum. 


QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA 


1,000 copies, in blue and black (9} by 6%in.) Boards, 16s. net; limp vellum, 25s. net. 14 Copies printed on 
vellum throughout (of which very few remain), Lis 15s. net. 
“The most beautiful modern edition of a classic seen in recent years.”"—WVestminster Gazelle. 


THE SCHOLAR GIPSY and THYRSIS 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 10 Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT, reproduced by the Medici 
Process. Large crown 4to, buckram gilt, 12s. 6d. net; parchment gilt, #1 1s. net. Also roo copies on Japanese 
vellum, numbered and signed by the Artist, bound vellum, #2 12s. 6d. J//ustrated Prospectus postfree. 


“To state that these two gems of poetry have been fitly illustrated is to challenge question and to answer it...... Plates worth 
framing alongside originals that a shrewd collector acquires after careful choosing at the best of our water-colour exhibitions, 
They can stand without fear and without reproach in any tournament of colour-printing the world over.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

" This book, with its exquisite illustrations, all aglow with colour, will form an admirable present.”—Osford Magazine. 


A FLOWER ANTHOLOGY 
Selected and Illustrated with 12 Water-Colours by ALFRED RAWLINGS. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net; 
parchment gilt, 7s. 6d. net ; yapp persian, ros. 6d. net; also in other special bindings. J//ustrated Prospectus post-free. 
“ Certainly this little volume is likely to be popular as a gift-book, and bring pleasure to all readers."—Daily Telegraph. 


FRENCH LYRICS 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. A New Edition, with Water-Colour Illustrations by A. GERARDIN, 
Binding design after Padeloup, 1749. Extra crown 8vo, with 8 Plates, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. Large-Paper Edition, 
with 12 Plates, parchment gilt, 15s. net. 
“ Prof, Saintsbury has been Fad in introducing French poetry to English readers. The beautiful volume before us will 
prove a delectation indeed.”—Daily Chronicle. 


QUATTRO-CENTENARY OF VASARI’S BIRTH, SUMMER, 1911. 


THE LIFE OF GIORGIO VASARI 


A Study of the Later Renaissance in Italy. By R. W. CARDEN, A.R.I.B.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 28 other Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. J//ustrated Prospectus will be sent post-/free on application. 


“ Mr. Carden treats Vasari as a typical figure of his time...... Thus, besides telling us all that is known of Vasari’s life, he tells 
us a good deal about the period in which he lived. The matter of the book has evidently been prepared with great industry. It 
contains no fine writing, and indeed nothing that is not interesting to those who are already interested in the subject. Mr, Carden, 
as often as he can, allows Vasari to speak for himself out of his own letters...... He was a kind of Boswell to Michel Angelo’s 
Johnson, and in a letter to a friend he writes just like Boswell.”—Zhe Times. 


THE CLOSET OF SIR KENELM DIGBY, Kt. 
Edited, with Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ANNE MACDONELL. With Photogravure Portrait 
after Vandyke. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment gilt, ros. 6d. net. 


“ We should like to give a dinner party with a menu made up of Sir Kenelm Digby's recipes, and to feel that his ‘ Closet’ has 
not been re-opened in vain...... Miss Macdonell’s Introduction is a delightful piece of writing, warm and vivid and personal, like 
all her biographical work. Hers was certainly the hand to open again ‘ The Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby.’”"—Zhe Times. 


NORWICH : a Social Study 
By C. B. HAWKINS. With an Introduction by the DEAN OF NORWICH. With Illustrations, square cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Norwich, with its 125,000 inhabitants, presents on a small scale all the features of a metropolitan city. Except London and 
Bristol, no other English city has been for so long an important manufacturing and commercial centre, while in few are the 
avocations of the workers more varied. The book is the outcome of close personal investigation on the spot by an experienced 
student of social conditions, 


NOTES ON THE POST-IMPRESSIONIST PAINTERS 
By C. T. HOLMES, Author of “ Notes on the Science of Picture-Making.” Narrow crown 8vo, paper boards, 1s. net. 


These are mainly notes collected by the Author with a view to an estimate of their agreement with certain theories 
tentatively put forward by him before seeing any “Post-Impressionist” painting. They are incidentally intended to be a 
suggestive guide to visitors to the Grafton Galleries. 











*.* Please write for Mr. Lee Warner’s Illustrated List of New Books, which will be sent post-free on request: 
iHustrated Prospectus of Medici Prints (Catalogue S$), post-free 6d.; also special Xmas Catalogue (Catalogue SS) 
profusely Illustrated with 16 Coloured and numerous half-tone Ilustrations, post-free 3d. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER 


PUBLISHER TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 33 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


en 
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NEW MEDICI PRINTS 


The Medici Society exists in order to issue facsimile Reproductions after the 
finest Paintings of the Old Masters, in the colours of the originals, as rendered 
possible by the latest developments in scientific colour photography. The process 
employed, while representing the originals with unequalled fidelity, makes it 
practicable to issue the Prints at prices within the reach of all purses. All 
Medici Prints may be purchased singly, subject only to the prior claims of 
Annual Subscribers. 











Plate No. Colour Surface. Price. 
Italian XXIV. J. DE’ BARBARI: Portrait of a Man. (Vienna) 16 x 13}in. 5s. 
Italian XXII. BOTTICELLI: The Virgin Mother. (Ambrosiana, Milan) Diam. 17}, 178. 6d. 
Flemish X. BROUWER: The Gamblers. (Munich) 10h x 14, 5S. 
Italian XXXIV. CORREGGIO: S. Sebastian. (Vienna) hx 14 5 15S. 
German IV. CRANACH: The Rest on the Flight. (Berlin) 22 x 164, 2s. 
German III. DURER: The Virgin and Child with a Cut Pear. (Vienna) 17} x 13} 208. 
English XI. *GAINSBOROUGH : Gainsborough Dupont. (Sir E. Vincent's Coll.) 17 x 133 » “X7s. 6d. 
English VIII. GAINSBOROUGH: The Duchess of Devonshire. (Althorp Park) o8 = 173. 938. 
Italian XXVI. *GIORGIONE [or TITIAN]: Portrait of a Man. (Temple Newsam) 24 x 20 » 258. 
Special 1912 GIORGIONE: Concert Champétre, (Louvre) 20 x 25 » 258. 
Italian XXXV. GIORGIONE: Judith. (St. Petersburg) 25t x 112, 208. 
German II. HOLBEIN: Georg Gisze. (Berlin) 19} x 17, 20s. 
N.P.S. VI. HOLBEIN: King Henry VIII. (Althorp Park) mu x 2, r2s. 64. 
English XI. *LAWRENCE: Georgina Lennox, Countess Bathurst, (Earl Bathurst'sColl.) 19 «x 16 , 417s. 6d, 
Italian XXXIIT. **L. DA VINCI: Monna Lisa. (Louvre) 24 x 16 y 17S. 6d. 
N.P.S. V. LELY: Oliver Cromwell. (Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge) 14} x 12} ,, 2s. 6d. 
French VI. LIOTARD: The Chocolate Girl. (Dresden) 26} x 16}, 158. 
Flemish XIV. MASTER OF THE SEVEN SORROWS OF MARY: The Rest on 

the Flight. (Vienna) 11} x 18$,, 17s. 6d. 
German V. MENGS: Cupid Sharpening his Arrow. (Dresden) 17 x 14, 10S. 6d, 
Italian XXI. D. DI MICHELINO: Dante and his Book. (Duomo, Florence) 20 x 25 » 258. 
French IV. NATTIER: Madame Sophie de France. (Versailles) 19 x 15 4 37S. 6d. 
Flemish XIII. J. PATINIR: The Baptism in Jordan. (Vienna) 17} x 19},, 17s. 6d. 
English X. PETERS: A Boy and Girl. (Burlington House, Diploma Gall.) 18} x 22 ,, Is. 
Italian XXXIL RAPHAEL: Madonna della Tenda. (Munich) 22} x 17k ,, 208, 
XIII. REYNOLDS: Lavinia Bingham, Countess Spencer. (Althorp Park) 18} x 15%, 1738. 6d. 
XIV. REYNOLDS: The Age of Innocence. (N.G., London) 18 x 15 , 42s. 6d, 
XI. REMBRANDT: The Old Soldier. (St. Petersburg) 12} x of, 15S. 
alian XXVIII. *TITIAN: Portrait of a Man. (Sir Hugh Lane’s Collection) 24 x 20}, 25S. 
Flemish XII. VANDYKE: Philip Lord Wharton. (St. Petersburg) 19 x 15 , Is. 6d, 
Spanish I VELASQUEZ: Infanta Margarita Teresa. (Vienna) 24 x 18f,, 208. 
Flemish IX. R. VAN DER WEYDEN: S. Luke Drawing the Virgin, (Munich) 22} x 18 ,, 20S. 
Spanish II ZURBARAN: The Virgin zt. 6. (St. Petersburg) 23} x 154, 15S. 
The following two Prints will be published immediately or shortly: 
Italian XXIII. CORREGGIO: The Education of Cupid. (N.G., London) 25 x 144, 19s. 6d. 
Flemish V. J. VAN EYCK: Giovanni Arnolfini of Lucca and his Wife. (N.G., London) 20} x 15$,, 15s. 
* From the National Loan Collection, 1909. ¢t Price to be raised upon publication, ** Price to be raised to 21s. on 


January Ist, 1911. 


THE POPULAR MEDICI PRINTS 


Reproduced by the Medici Process; printed upon a pure paper, and in colours guaranteed to The Socicty as stable ; 
average colour-surface 12 X 9 inches, mounted to 17x14 inches. In tinted overmount, with gold line, each 6s, net. 
In best gilt mount, each 7s. 6d. net. 

Postage 4d. each; per additional print in same parcel (limit in parcel 12) 1d. each. 
P.M.P. V. BELLINI: Doge Leonardo Loredano.|P.M.P. IX. LEBRUN (VIGEE-): The Boy in Red. 


P.M.P. I. BRONZINO: Venus and Cupid. P.M.P. XI. MILLAIS: A Souvenir of Velasquez. 
P.M.P. Ill FRAGONARD: The Fair-Haired Boy.|P.M.P. X. MILLET (J. F.): The Gleaners. 

P.M.P. VI. FRANCIA: The Entombment. P.M.P. VII. MORLAND (H.): The Laundry Maid. 
P.M.P. VIII GAINSBOROUGH: The Parish Clerk.|P.M.P. Il MORONI: The Tailor. 


P.M.P. IV. GREUZE: A Girl with a Dove. P.M.P. XII. ROMNEY: Perdita. 





The Society’s Prospectus (Catalogue S), containing 160 Miniature Reproductions 

of the Prints, with detailed information respecting the Annual Subscription 

and all Prints published and in preparation, may be had post-free for 6d. stamps. 

Please write for Special Christmas Catalogue (Catalogue SS), containing 16 Coloured 
and numerous Half-tone Illustrations, post-free 3d. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 


38 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Smith, Felder 8 Co. 


’s Mew Gift-Books 





New 6s. Fiction. 


The Osbornes. 


it" 
A Knight of Poland. 


Early Victorian. S. G. Tallentyre. 


3rd Impression in the Press. 


Eden Phillpotts’s New Fairy Book. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Charles J. Folkard. 


The Flint Heart: a Fairy Story. 


By Eden Phillpotts, Author of “The Human Boy,” “The 
Portreeve, " &e, 


GLOBE.—“* The Flint Heart" is a charming story. 
ness in its imagining and fancy and humour in its development...... For ourselves, we find 
it very good, and can heartily recommend it to those in search of seasonable gift-books.” 


A_ Book for Boys. 


With a Frontispiece by H. W. Stagg, and 10 Portraits, Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s 


Fighting Admirals. 


By John Barnett, Author of “The Prince’s Valet,” &c. 


M.A.P.— “* Fighting Admirals,’ told by John Barnett, 
Shows how Ra eigh and Shovel and Blake 


nd nine or ten more 





E. F. Benson. 


J. C. Snaith. 


M. E. Carr. 








Its author has shown inventive- 











Made the old cannons roar 


And left shattered hulks in their wake.” 





In 26 Vols., Gilt Top, Demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


The Centenary Biographical Edition of the 
Works of 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
Lady Ritchie ; 


Some Writings of the Great Novelist hitherto unpublished ; 26 Portraits 
of the Author, arranged in chronological order from the age of 3 onwards ; 
and about 500 separate Plates, with very numerous other Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. Printed in large type on fine paper. 


Vols. | & 2. Vanity Fair, 2 = N 4 
» 3&4 Pendennis, 2 vols. a ny 

Vol. 5. Yellowplush Seat f Ready January 16th, 
~~ © Hoggarty Diamond 1911. 


And 2 or 3 volumes will be issued each succeeding month until the com- 


pletion of the Edition on October 16th, 1911. 
DAIL ¥ .CHRONICLE.—“The finest edition of Thackeray's works that has yet 


b en ts sued 
ANDREW LANG, in HARPER'S MAGAZINE.— 
“| may lose love of - and bat 
(It is not likely, but 1 may) ; 
1 am quite old and stale an4 "flat, 
But one thing Time can’t steal, and that 
Is my regard for Thackeray.” 


Write for Prospectus. 








Topical Humour. 





In Pictorial Cover, Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


Party Portraits : and other Verses. 
(Mr. Lloyd George,” ‘Mr. Winston 
Churchill,” a The Demagogue,” &c.) 


By Charles L. Graves, Author of “The Blarney Ballads,” 
“ Humours of the Fray,” &c. 
DAILY CHRONICLE" You are assured of entertainment in Mr, Graves's 
FALL GAZETTE —" A set of b:illiant verses.” 


EV ENING ST RD.—" This witty writer.’ 
MANCHESTER NCOURIER A remarkably clever piece of fooling.” 


Biography. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of Letters, Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


John Bright : a Monograph. 


By R. Barry O'Brien, Author of “The Life of Lord Russell 
of Killowen,” ie. With a ‘Preface by the Right Hon. Augustine 


Birrell, M.P. 
FREEMAN’ S JOURNAL.—* The book is a delight to read, an illuminative study 


of a figure of peculiar simplicity and charm.” 


With Portraits, Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Romance of a Great Singer : 
A Memoir of Mario. 
By Mrs. Godfrey Pearse and Frank Hird. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The book is more fascinating than many novels. It 
will appeal equall, to the lover of music and the lover of romance. It is written with 
taste and charm, and its attractiveness is much enhaaced by portraits of Mario and Grisi 
rich ly reproduced i in photogravure.” 





With Photogravure and Half-tone Illustrations, Medium Orn, 15s. net. 


Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H.,F.RS, 
and Early Days in Argentina. 


By the Hon. Nina L. Kay Shuttleworth. 
FINANCIAL TIMES.—" The work forms a wonderfully complete account of the 
life of Sir Woodbine, giving at the same | time an interesting picture of the period,” 


Large post Bvo, 7s. 6d, net. 


The Pageant of My Day. 


By Major Gambier-Parry, Author of “Annals of an 
Eton House,” &c. 


TIMES.—* These musings and reveries, these thoughts on discipline and resignation 
have been hard-won from Tite. Many a flash of humour lightens and drives home the 
wisdom...... there are descriptions of arare beauty i in this volume.” 

















Travel. 


Works by Sir Frederick Treves, Bart.,G.C.V.O.,C.B.,LL.D, 
&c., Serjeant-Surgeon to H.M. the King, Surgeon in Ordinary to 
H.M. Queen Alexandra. 

With 72 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and a Map. 

2nd Impression. Small royal 8vo, 9s. net. 


Uganda for a Holiday. 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ Very few travellers have so large an outlook and so 
fresh and fertile an imagination. The k is light yet never frivolous, and is as full of 
interest as it is admirably written from beginning to end.” 

New and Cheaper Edition. = Illustrations and Maps, Demy 8vo, 

6s. net. 


The Cradle of the Deep. 


TIMES.—“A very attractive book, instructive, humorous, and inspiring. Never 
tedious and never d dull.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—"Rich in historical narrative, rich in touches of genuine 


wit and humour.” 


With 12 pages of Illustrations and 2 Maps, Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Incas of Peru. 


By Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., Author 
of “ The Story of Majorca and Minorca,” &c. 
OUTLOOK.—"“A book that stirs the imagination deeply......what is continually 
present to the mind is the vast tragedy of civilisations, rich, powerful, and careless of 
danger, swept away into impotent barbarism.” 











Bound in cloth, 





With 48 (Mastrations in Colour by the Earl of Carlisle. 
gilt edges, Demy 4to, 21s. net. 


A Picture Song Book. 


The Songs taken from various sources. The Pictures by the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Carlisle. 
Each of the Songs, including the Music and the Words, is accom- 
anied by a Full-page Coloured Illustration. 

There will also be an Edition de Luxe of 250 copies, in a Special 
Binding, with the Illustrations mounted, each copy being numbered. 
Price 42s. net. 

DUBLIN DAILY EXPRESS.—“In this beautiful collection of songs it is not 


so much the songs and their music that will attract attention—thou h they deserve it—as 
the colour ill The played is trul remarkab le......one of the most 


attractive and unique of the Christmas seasca gift- 








Prospectuses, with specimen Coloured Illustrations, may be had on 
application. 
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